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IT’S GREAT TO GET BACK 
To jobs like these ... 


Jobs like building the bridges, industrial plants, com- 
mercial buildings, power development projects — all the 
many and varied structures essential to a great peacetime 
construction program. 


It’s great to be back and to bring to our peacetime jobs 
all the invaluable experience gained during more than four 
years of concentrated study and production of enormous war 
plants and military equipment of varied designs. 
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STEEL STRUCTURES 
All Types 


Welded or riveted, large or small, 
if it's structural steel we welcome 


your inquiries 








With no reconversion problems our engineering, fabri- 

cating and erecting resources are immediately available for 

pe today’s structural steel jobs. Whatever the size or design 

a gk mry we welcome the opportunity of serving your requirements. 


APER MANUFACTURING PLANT fj 


Virginia Bridge Company 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation” 











Perversion of Government Functions 


All of us, from the cradle to the grave, are consum- 
ers. We may be helpless babies or doddering ancients. 
We may be rich or poor, white or black, Christian, Jew 
or Atheist. It makes no difference who we are, we are 
all consumers. Even John L, Lewis is a consumer. 

In view of the fact that as consumers we are 100% 
of the nation, and since the avowed purpose of a demo- 
cratic republic such as ours is to secure and insure the 
greatest good for the greatest number, it seems a 
strange perversion of purpose for our government to 
divert its attention to scales of wages, prices and 
profits instead of centering it on productivity upon 
which all three depend. Productivity directed only 
by the law of supply and demand in a free market, 
a market governed by the needs and desires of con- 
sumers, will automatically establish wages and prices 


and profits. 
It is not the business of our government to advocate 


higher wages for union labor nor even to suggest 
what any wages, any prices or any profits anywhere 
at any time should be. When it does it weights the 
scales of justice on one side or the other and must 
inevitably continue to so weight them by adding first 
to one side and then the other in an effort to keep 
those scales somewhere near in balance. Eventually 
the scales will collapse because of the burdens placed 
upon them and the free market place will become the 
bread line of slaves waiting for the dole from their 
governmental master. 

This gradual process of loading the scales is just 
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what has been happening in America. It did not be- 
gin with the sleight of hand tricks that were part and 
parcel of the New Deal. It antedated that mystic era 
of political legerdemain. It started when the changing 
conception of the duties of our government occurred 
in the minds of enough of our citizens to influence the 
selfish among our political servants. It changed when 
we began to look to our government not as vigorous, 
mature nephews and nieces think of their Uncle Sam 
but to look to it as spoiled brats look to a father, each 
one seeking special privilege for himself, as the 
favorite son. 

The enactment of the 16th amendment (income tax) 
was the first concrete governmental expression of this 
changing attitude in the patriotic character of Ameri- 
can citizenry. This amendment was the first step to- 
wards socialism in the United States. It placed the 
private affairs of the successful at the mercy of the 
mob and subordinated brains to numbers, quality to 
quantity. It pointed the way to political demagogy 
that is bound to lead to dictatorship or revolution un- 
less its course can be interrupted and its direction 
changed by education, intelligence and the patriotic 
example and integrity of elected statesmen. 

Men who love their country and place their duty to 
it above their selfish ambitions can and should lead 
for the benefit of all—for the benefit of consumers. 
Such a course ought to pay political dividends. The 
voters, if intelligent and conscientious, will vote as 
consumers too. 
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. ° 4 is incompatible with the principles of democracy, 
The Strike Situation Recognition of the rights of employers and of the p 
responsibilities of labor are prerequisite for perma. 
nent success of such legislation. Only through this 
recognition can the public welfare be adequately pro. 
tected. Unless free enterprise is to yield completely 
to state domination, individuals must be protected 
in their right to work where and when they will and 
employers must be protected in their freedom to di- Press 


The strike situation is getting worse. The public 
will soon find it unendurable. The very night of the 
day that the conferences between management and 
labor began, striking employees tied up the public 
transportation system in Washington itself. Employ- 
ers, Squeezed between OPA regulations and the de- 
generation of collective bargaining into collectivistic 
badgering, are stalemated. Labor bosses, riding the 
crest of a wave of despotism, are admittedly bent upon 
strengthening and perpetuating their intrenched 
power. The government after fomenting unrest 
through ill-advised legislation and irresponsible pub- 
lic utterances, appears unable or unwilling to go be- 
yond the subterfuge of using wartime authority to 
seize peacetime private property, completely disre- 
garding the facts that seizures are not settlements 
and that the war emergency is at an end. 












































































rect unhampered the management of their businesses, been 
To many politicians these suggestions will not be great 
welcome. Those committed to a policy of ever-increas. § dice, que 
ing government control see in present conditions § effort tc 
an impasse, relief from which can only be had & behind | 
through government seizure of plants. Persistent % country 
seizures can easily become translated into accepted — money § 
procedure in the public mind with eventual retention § vanceme 
on the grounds that in no other way can industrial § servatio: 
conflict be avoided. Other politicians will tremble § nomic li 
at the political implications involved. They will re § due to tl 
There are many indications, however, that a day sort to further legislative shadow boxing to dodge the § prise, an 
of reckoning cannot be long delayed. The nation, with issue as long as possible. How long this will be de — vantage: 
public welfare at stake, is showing unmistakable signs pends upon the speed with which the rising tide of § of South 
of impatience. For the first time during his incum- public indignation comes to a climax. Others 
bency the President is being deluged with condemna- in the ch 
tory mail. These letters accuse him of showing lack of em peop 
fortitude and decisiveness, Congress had felt this im- - . ” This a 
pact of popular protest much earlier. Both the Presi- cia. 
dent and Congress are aware that the public wants F reedom from F ear Was, 
— cunbs qumereend mane come one with 2 resolute There is at least one American citizen (and of B overcome 
policy aimed at accomplishing this end. The Senate course there must be many more) who gets down-§ far we he 
_— a 8 <i — “on one right mad and can work himself into a nervous lather § When the 
such proposed legislation as the Industrial Relations every time he thinks of the slick slogan “freedom They « 


Act, eponsored by menaiers -ipemmneneuaia stare from fear” that was foisted on a nation at a time when § nore, or ¢ 
though features contained in this measure have merit ie euations bat deltad Ha veesen ietamn 80 


and deserve sincere consideration. 





“Freedom from fear!” In all conscience we askg "ld Chan 
It may be that both branches of government are ential Cen Mae ot eed? Georgia, 


withholding action through faith in the current con- ; progress 

ferences between management and labor. Until these Physical fear? Then let us immediately outlaw com § yo ore. py 
are completed and their results appraised it would petitive sports and wipe out such death dealing ma nq I pr 
be inopportune to assume that they will not achieve chines as automobiles, locomotives and airplanes f pave come 
their goal. On the other hand it would be unwise to Wipe out all dangerous animals, reptiles and insects 7. 7. 
place too much faith in them in advance. The meet- Spiritual fear? Then let’s make Mohammedanisn § between t 
ings face heavy traditional obstacles. Similar negotia- our state religion. Its paradise is a marvelous place§ “reconstr 
tions called by President Wilson after World War I where everything is free. prostrate 
failed dismally. More recent parleys between heads Fear for the welfare of our loved ones? Then let's men, and 


of business and labor have developed highsounding i i Z . : dead 
agreements on principles. But they have not stopped legislate against love and kindness and friendship. ed ai 


strikes. Fear of authority? Then let’s destroy in turn the money, of 
‘J 9 


If the conferences succeed in ironing out some of the authority that has banished all other fears from ow which wa: 
differences between management and labor, it seems lives. and plant. 
obvious that the full benefits from such an achieve- “Freedom from fear” has a pretty sound. But ca0§ nnded of t 
ment can only be made permanently effective by sup- anyone admit that it is other than a catch phraseBeven seed 
porting legislative action. Without such legislation that means absolutely nothing. less homes 
agreements reached in conference can be abandoned Show us a man who has “freedom from fear” ani Its shar 
at will by either party should they deem it expedient you will show us a man who is mentally unbalancei§ "duced fr 
to do so. There is a definite pattern such legislation or a sot drunk to the point of stupefaction. war to aro 
should follow. A sure approach would be to wipe all 314% of t 
present labor relations laws from the book and start Wealth of 
anew. New legislation could then be kept free from 
the mistakes of the past. The laws that apply to busi- 
ness can and should be made to apply to labor as well. 
The concept that sets American workmen or any seg- Ambition and fear are the whip and the spur thatfitire capita 
ment of the population aside in a class to themselves urge men on the road to accomplishment. We were 


Show us a man who has known fear and faced it 
and you will show us a man of courage and determit 
ation. Show us a man who has been shielded from 
fear and you will show us a weakling and a coward. 
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Progress of the South as Compared 
with That of Other Sections 


been accomplished, and at what 


Peer ac ignorant of what has 
great odds, or blinded by preju- 


| dice, quote comparative figures in an 


effort to show that the South lags 
behind some other sections of the 
country in per capita wealth, in 
money spent on education, in ad- 
vancement in methods, in soil con- 
servation, and other phases of eco- 
nomic life, and charge that this is 
due to the lack of energy and enter- 
prise, and unwillingness to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities on the part 
of Southern people. 


Others, find other causes, but join 
in the chorus in calling upon South- 
ern people to “wake up.” 

This always irritates me, because 
in the face of history, by ignoring, or 
not being aware of what has been 
overcome and accomplished and how 
far we have really come, they blame 
when they should praise. 

They completely overlook, or ig- 
nore, or perhaps are ignorant of, the 
truism so clearly stated by that wise 
old Chancellor of the University of 
Georgia, Dr. Barrow, that “our 
progress is measured not by where 
we are, but by where we came from,” 
and, I propose to show how far we 
have come, and from where we came. 


Just 75 years ago, 10 years of war 


F between the States and of so-called 


“reconstruction,” left the South 
prostrate and wrecked. Its young 
men, and many even of middle age, 
dead, or wounded, or broken in 
health; stripped utterly of its 
money, of its wealth, so much of 
which was in its slaves; its farms 
ad plantations disrupted, and de- 
nuded of their horses and cattle, and 
even seed for planting, with count- 
less homes destroyed. 

Its share of the National wealth 
reduced from around 40% before the 
war to around 14% in 1870. Having 
334% of the area, it had 40% of the 
Wealth of the Nation. Think of it, 
teduced from 40% of the wealth of 
the United States to 14%, from two- 
fifths to one-seventh, 65% of its en- 
tire capital wiped out at one blow. 

We were an agricultural people, 
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By 
M. P. Callaway 


Trustee 
Central of Georgia Railway 





and our economy was based on it. 
Particularly so, of Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas—the Deep South. Agri- 
culture had drawn into it a greater 
part of our investments, including 
that in slaves. Why, the value in 
1864 of the slaves freed in Georgia 
alone was greater than the bank de- 
posits of Georgia and Alabama com- 
bined have ever amounted to at any 
one time in any one year since 1864, 
until 1940, when they caught up. 

With accumulations of 200 years 
swept away, with no money and no 
capital, the survivors, largely older 
men, women and children, started 
over again, not only from a financial 
standpoint, but with a new way of 
life to learn, economically, politic- 
ally, domestically, socially. 

Where, in any country, have a 
people done so much as our people 
here in the South have done in these 
75 years. 

And yet, using unfair statistics, 
based on comparisons of unlike 
things, we are compared to our dis- 
credit with sections which have 
never been devastated by war,—on 
the contrary, have profited largely 
by war. 

We are compared on a population 
basis, with a people in other sec- 
tions almost all white, in many sec- 
tions predominantly industrial from 
the early days of the country, with 
all of their accumulated assets and 
savings and knowledge from the 
very beginning of the country, in- 
tact. 

No allowance is made for 35% of 
our population being of a different 
race, which, while it has made sub- 


stantial progress, started upon be- 
* Extracted from an address delivered by 
Mr. Callaway at Dawson, Ga., entitled “Prog- 


ress of the South as Compared with Other 
Sections.” 


FIVE 


ing freed 80 years ago, with no 
property, no education, no training 
in thrift. And yet, to get the com- 
parative figures, they are all counted 
head for head with people of other 
sections who have been accumulat- 
ing all of these things for 300 years. 

No allowance is made for any dif- 
ference whatever in conditions, 
making such statistics unfair and 
misleading. Of course our per capita 
wealth, and the methods and condi- 
tions which are created or governed 
by wealth, are not as great. Of 
course our Southern States, and 
particularly those of the “Deep 
South” stand below States which 
have had 300 years of uninterrupted 
progress. We have had 75 years of 
badly interrupted progress. 

And yet, because we have not in 
75 years made up for the loss of the 
accumulations of 200 years, and, in 
spite of all these handicaps, gone 
forward to equal those other sec- 
tions with their 300 years of accum- 
ulations, we of the South, are con- 
demned as a whole people, and 
called poverty stricken and _ shift- 
less, and referred to as the Nation’s 
problem. It is a cruel slander. 

Following the war, with labor 
and experience centered on cotton, 
and a market and ready sale for 
cash confined practically to cotton, 
cotton continued to be the one princ- 
ipal crop. In spite of low prices 
when there was a big crop, some 
times as low as four cents, a smaller 
crop at six cents, and a poor crop at 
ten cents, our people, nevertheless, 
struggled on, and up. Conditions im- 
proved, schools improved, roads im- 
proved; manufacturing, particu- 
larly of cotton, began in a small 
way, and grew tremendously. 

Around 1915, the boll weevil 
struck Alabama, and advanced 
across Georgia. In Alabama, pro- 
duction of cotton came down from 
1,731,751 bales in 1914 to 520,906 
bales in 1917. In Georgia, produc- 
tion was 2,723,094 in 1914. By 1923 
it was down to 612,812 bales. I will 
not go into figures, as many of you 
remember those conditions, but it 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Gum farming is an important activity on many woodlands throughout the South. Farmers in off seasons find time to 
chip even small numbers of trees on their farm. The boys are watching a demonstration of the proper method of install. 


ing more tins and hanging cups. 


Trees as a —— in the South 


ern states comprising the work- 

ing territory of the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Associa- 
tion own about 41 percent of all the 
privately-owned forest lands in this 
region. Individual acreage per farm 
is small, averaging about 35 acres. 
But in the aggregate this farm wood- 
land ownership amounts to 70,- 
000,000 acres. Over 2,000,000 farm 
owners control this large segment 
of the South’s third most valuable 
resource. 

Proper care and treatment of all 
forest lands, regardless of owner- 
ship, is of vital necessity to assure 
continued operation of existing 
wood-using industries, provide for 
an expansion, and safeguard the 
public welfare. The treatment ac- 
corded the farm woodland will con- 
tribute nearly 50 percent to the suc- 
cess or failure of maintaining the 
wealth obtained from our forests in 
the form of products, game and fish, 
water control and_ recreational 
values. 

A great deal of the mistreatment 
of the forests is due to a misunder- 


Pern state living in the ten south- 
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H. J. Fe 


Forester, 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association 


standing or lack of complete knowl- 
edge of the conditions and factors 
required to grow timber. People, 
generally speaking, do not realize 
that timber can be grown as a crop, 
that forests are a replaceable nat- 
ural resource, and that they are de- 
stroyed by attemping to “mine” 
them as an ore. Larger timberland 
owners can employ foresters to man- 
age their timberland so that the for- 
ests will yield continuous crops of 
timber. Others can employ consult- 
ing foresters to perform the same 
service. This is usually financially 
prohibitive for the small woodland 
owner. 

Public forestry agencies recognize 
the need of providing simple forest 
management services and informa- 
tion to the small owner but lack of 
adequate funds and personnel pre- 


vent them from doing a complete 
job. The millions of owners to bk 
contacted and the small individual 
acreage to be served takes time and 
is expensive but nevertheless espe 
cially desirable. 

The vocational forestry training 
camp for farm youth is an educa 
tional activity aimed at exerting the 
right kind of influence on the treat: 
ment of our forest resource. These 
boys do not learn professional for. 
estry. They learn the practical 
things needed to make an asset of 
their woodland rather than a lia 
bility. This is all the training possi- 
ble to be given in the one or two 
weeks’ camp undertaken in this 
project. 

Forestry training camps are not 
new in the South, several states hay 
ing conducted them in the past. 
However, this program, sponsored 
by the Southern Pulpwood Conser-. 
vation Association, for its member 
pulp and paper mills in the South, 
is the first industry attempt to 
spread this activity on a regional 
basis. The project is offered to those 
states not now engaged in a similar 
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activity. It contemplates the ap- 
proval of those agencies and their 
active participation. 

In most states some vocational 
forestry is now included in the farm- 
youth program. The vocational agri- 
cultural departments and the 4-H 
club division of the extension serv- 
ices are requested to select boys to 
attend camp who have performed 
outstanding work in their respective 
programs. The State forestry de- 
partments agree to contribute the 
teaching staff from their technical 
organizations. Some State agency 
provides the camping facilities and 
staff to provide for from 50 to 100 
boys for a one or two-weeks’ camp. 
The Southern Pulpwood Conserva- 
tion Association assists in making 
these arrangements and its member 
mills and sometimes non-member 
mills finance the complete cost of the 
camp. 

The subjects presented at such 
camps, depending upon their dura- 
tion, include forest fire prevention 
and control, tree identification, 
proper selection of ripe trees to be 
cut for a specific purpose, selection 
of trees to be thinned such as dis- 
eased, defective and deformed, and 
how to estimate the amount. of wood 
that can be cut from standing trees 
and a determination of its value. 
These practices enable the farm 
youth to protect his woodland from 
the destructive enemy — uncon- 
trolled fire—which kills seedlings, 
keeping his forest only about 25 per- 
cent productive, as well as destroys 
saplings and ripe trees. 


The boy also learns how to judge 
the trees which should be cut with 
an idea of their value. This is im- 
portant to assure a fair return for 
the quantity as well as quality of the 
product being sold. All these activ- 
ities actually show the boys that 
timber can be cut properly for a nice 
profit. and still leave a supply for 
future growth and future income. 
One of the main objectives of these 
camps is to dispel the mistaken idea 
that it pays to cut all the timber at 


.@ one time as long as the owner in- 


tends to grow trees on that land. 
Clear cutting followed by immediate 
replanting may be necessary in 
stands of overmature timber. Even 
this practice, however, removes the 
desirability of -having smaller but 
Periodic income over a period of 
years, 
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Above—A boy locating a forest fire with an aliadade and map on a tower table. 

Forests protected from fire have 80 to 100 feet steel towers located at ap- 

proximately 16-mile intervals. They are manned day and night during the 

peak fire season and fires can be observed when they are about a quarter of 
an acre in size. 


The Southern Pulpwood Conser- 
vation Association and its member 
mills have as their ultimate objec- 
tive providing this type of voca- 
tional forestry training to a thou- 
sand farm boys each year. The in- 
dustry knows that the operation of 
50 mills in the South depends upon 
a constant supply of wood. They 
further know that when some 
180,000,000 acres of privately-owned 
timberlands in the South are grow- 


ing full crops of timber instead of 
the current 25 to 50 percent there 
will be an adequate supply of wood 
for all wood-using industries. A 
small army of farm youth over a pe- 
riod of years will have learned how 
to care for and treat their wood- 
lands. The practical forestry aids 
taught in the camps will enable the 
boys to increase their profits from 
the woodlands and keep on growing 
more timber. 


Below—Farm boys learning how to operate a semi-portable saw mill. On the 
log side of the mill, the boys are being shown how to cut the log to obtain 
the highest grade material. The program aims to teach practical knowledge 
needed to make the woodland an asset rather than a liability. Subjects pre- 
sented at the camps depend on duration of the sessions, and include forest fire 
prevention and control, tree identification, proper selection of ripe trees to be 
cut for a spcific purpose, selection of trees to be thinned and how to estimate the 
amount of wood that can be cut from standing trees and its value. 
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Above—A solid trainload consisting of 58 cars of 42-inch cast iron pipe “ " . 
weighing 2,508,380 pounds being shipped from a Birmingham plant through Courtesy Frisco Lines om tly i 
Alabama’s Port of Mobile to the Hawaiian Islands for use on a water supply erties of 

project there. much w 
JP prominent po ALA., occupies’ Cast iro 


Below—Completed cast iron pipe after being cleaned and dipped in tar, stacked prominent position in the castf in many 
in the foundry yard ready for shipment. A large percentage of the nation’s iron pipe industry with four ma- ( 

pipe is produced in the South. jor manufacturers located in the 

a Magic City. These firms are: Amer: 

ican Cast Iron Pipe Co., United 

States Pipe & Foundry Co., Nation 

al Cast Iron Pipe Co. and McWane 

Cast Iron Pipe Co. Although these 

plants had partially retooled to 

manufacture naval and artillery 

shells, they continued throughout 

the war to produce cast iron pipe 

without which no city would have 

gas mains or a water supply and no 

chemical plant could function. _ 

It is often said, the story of cast 

iron pipe is the story of civilization 

since water supply is an index of 
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civilization. Over 95 percent. of 
water pipe in the 15 largest cities 
in the United States is made from 
cast iron. 

Cast iron is a product of the Far 
East. Confucius, the Chinese philos- 
opher, and scientists who lived 
about 300 B.C., is said to have 
gmelted iron in a furnace not un- 
like the modern blast furnaces and 
to have cast the resultant metal into 
useful tools and implements. From 
then on cast iron was used for many 
purposes. In 1400, cast iron was in- 
troduced in Europe, and 100 years 
later the modern blast furnace was 
invented in France. 

In 1664, King Louis XIV con- 
structed the first known cast ircn 
pipeline. This line supplied water to 
the fountains at Versailles and at 
the beginning of World War II was 
still in service. Germany, Belgium 
and England quickly followed this 
example with cast iron pipelines for 
water. In the nineteenth century 
cast iron pipe entered America, Al- 
though Weymouth, N. J., is sup- 
posed to have produced cast iron 
pipe as early as 1810, the oldest pipe 
on record was cast in England and 
laid in Philadelphia in 1819. 

The principal advantage of cast 
iron pipe is its high resistance to 
corrosion and long life. This inher- 
ent quality of cast iron pipe to re- 
sist corrosion has long been appre- 
ciated by chemical and other manu- 
facturing industries encountering 
unusual corrosive problems. 

Advances in the art and science 
of cast iron pipe manufacture, par- 
ticularly in the last decade, have 
greatly improved the physical prop- 
erties of pipe and have opened up 
much wider fields of application. 
Cast iron pipe today is being used 
in many places where a few years 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Above—Cast iron pipe from Birmingham has been shipped the world over. 
This 48-inch section was laid in a ditch to become part of a great city’s 
water system. 


Below—A4t Left—All types and shapes are cast in Birmingham. This joint 
technically known as a 42-inch Bell-Bell-Bell and Flange Cross is being given 
the final touches with a grinding machine. Middle—Molton iron used in mak- 
ing cast iron pipe is about to be poured from the crucible into the casting 
ladle. At Right—After the casting ladle receives its load it is inserted into 
the spinning mold, where centrifugal force throws the molten metal against 

the walls. The mold continues to spin 

until metal cools enough to freeze. 
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War Job Ending, the Railroads 
Prepare Further for the Future 


to finish. While they are doing 

it, however, they are looking 
ahead and working toward the im- 
provements in plant and equipment 
which will make possible the better 
service of the future. 

Three facts which are fundamen- 
tal in assessing the future of the 
railroads were clearly brought out 
in the test of war. The war demon- 
strated how essential railroads are 
to this nation, the remarkable tech- 
nological progress of the railroads, 
and the importance of investment in 
railroads in providing better trans- 
portation at lower real cost. 

The first of these facts will remain 
valid in peacetime as in war. There 
is nothing in existence, or in sight, 
to take the place of trains of cars on 
tracks in transporting the vast vol- 
ume of American commerce at rates 
which now, and for some years past, 
have averaged less than one cent for 
hauling a ton of freight a mile. 

Technological progress demon- 
strated by results during the war 
will continue in peacetime at an ac- 
celerated rate. Much of this progress 
will not be conspicuous, for that is 
the way with most changes in rail- 
roading. To the naked eye, for exam- 
ple, steel rail rolled today looks 
about the same as ever, but, as a re- 
sult of research, it actually has a 
rate of breakage per year of service 
only about one-fifth as high as that 
of rail rolled only fifteen years ago. 
That is but one detail in the com- 
posite picture of progress which en- 
abled the railroads, in this war, to 
do twice as much work per day with 
nearly one-third less equipment 
and to do it immeasurably better 
than during the first World War. 

The research which made such re- 
sults possible is going ahead today 
on a broader front than ever before. 
Individual railroads, the companies 
which supply the railroads with 
equipment and materials, and the 
technical divisions and study com- 
mittees of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, all are engaged in 
the search for better ways to carry 

on the railroad business. 


| es railroads still have a war job 
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The third fact strikingly demon- 
strated by the war is that. no amount 
of ingenuity and invention would 
have been enough to do the job with- 
out the investment of vast sums in 
better railroads. Between the two 
wars, considerably more than ten 
billion dollars of railroad money 
was spent for additions and better- 
ments to plant and equipment. In 
that period, the average railroad in- 
vestment went up from about 
$10,000 to $20,000 per man em- 
ployed. 

Largely because of the better 
“tools” provided by this doubled in- 
vestment per worker, the men them- 
selves received an average hourly 
wage double that of the first World 
War; the nation received better 
services at, freight rates no higher 
now than they were before the re- 
cent war; and the Federal govern- 
ment received an average of nearly 
$4,000,000 a day in railroad taxes, in 
contrast to a deficit of nearly $2, 
000,000 a day resulting from Fed- 
eral operation of railroads during 


John J. Pelley 





the first World War. 

Railroads are going ahead with 
their plans for further improve 
ments in the alignment and struc. 
ture of track, in signals and com. 
munications, in yards and terni- 
nals, in shops and offices, in operat. 
ing methods, in every phase of the 
business. The changes most likely 
to attract attention, however, are 
those in locomotives and cars. 

There are now on order about 
1,200 new passenger coaches. These 
new cars, most of which are ex. 
pected to be delivered in 1946, will 
feature smart, spacious comfort. 
They will embody desirable changes 
in design and materials suggested by 
pre-war experience with earlier 
streamlined cars, by the experimen. 
tal service of new types of sleeping 
cars and coaches built just before 
the war, and by direct personal 
checking of the preferences of pas- 
sengers and prospective passengers. 

Trains will be pulled not only by 
the newer types of power, such as 
electric and Diesel locomotives, but 
also by improved steam locomotives, 
including both new designs of recip- 
rocating engines and others driven 
by turbines. Just as the 1945 rail- 
road is a machine very different 
from that of 1920, as is evidenced by 
its performance record, so the rail- 
road of tomorrow will be different 
from that of today. 

It is possible to say with assur- 
ance, therefore, that the railroad 
will continue to play its indispensa- 
ble part in meeting the transporta- 
tion needs of this country, and that 
railroads will continue to be im- 
proved through enlarged and accel- 
erated research and invention, pro- 
vided only that the investment 
which in the past has been so fruit- 
ful of better service at lower cost 
can be continued in the future. 

The question of the future volume 
of rail traffic is important. The total 
production and exchange of goods 
in the country is expected to show 
a decline in the next few months, to 
be followed, it is hoped, by the up- 
turn which should result from more 

(Continued on page 74) 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


— IN THE SOUTH — 


IMI. was when changes were 
made slowly and cautiously. 
New machines were not de- 
signed but evolved from existing 
equipment through a long series of 
small changes, each an important 
contribution but representing only 

a small physical change. Much of 
our equipment today, such as the in- 
ternal combustion engine, the steam 
engine and turbine, textile machin- 
ery and machine tools, to mention 
only a few, came up this long and 
arduous path of development. Ex- 
cept during recent years no research 
work was done and frequently little 
design work. Like Topsy, the equip- 
ment just grew. 

Today we are faced with an in- 
creasing industrial tempo. We can’t 
wait for things to develop at leisure 
or only when the spirit moves us. 
The rocket for propulsion, an aca- 
demic dream for years, came into 
real usage almost over-night. To 
win a war required that it must be 
made a reality; we couldn’t wait 
for it to evolve. As a result the prob- 
lem was given to researchers who 
working with engineering and pro- 
duction groups according to an or- 
ganized plan successfully developed 
equipment that met the most rigor- 
ous specifications of performance 
and weight. Unquestionably, the 
greatest accomplishment of all time 
in organized research is atomic pow- 
er. This, too, has passed from the 
theoretical stage to actual reality in 
ashort time solely as a result of or- 
ganized research. These are out- 
standing examples of what research 
can do if facilities, personnel and 
objective are provided. 

For engineering research as ap- 
plied to small industries we must 
look to smaller problems, although 
they may within themselves be to 
the researchers equally exciting and 
to an individual company as impor- 
tant as atomic power is to us as a 
nation. The scope of problems avail- 
able to small industries is limited 
only by the capabilities of the re- 
search staff and by the enthusiasm, 
vision and research-mindedness of 
the company in its support of and 
action on the results. 
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Dr. E. N. Kemler 


Let us consider the things which 
distinguish engineering research 
from research in other fields. First, 
engineering is always concerned 
with getting things done at the mo- 
ment, whereas pure science is con- 
cerned with finding as near the true 
or complete answer as possible at 
the time. The engineer usually has 
to meet a deadline or keep things 
going and therefore does not obtain 
the first or best solution, hence is 
continually improving things. Sec- 
ondly, the pure science group is con- 
cerned with developing new proc- 
esses or principles, whereas engi- 
neering is generally concerned with 
applying them. This application 
may involve the design of new ma- 
chines, new processes or manufac- 
turing methods. Finally, engineer- 
ing research is frequently concerned 
with perfecting existing equipment 
or processes. 

Icngineering research within it- 
self can be divided into basic and 
industrial or applied research. Basic 
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research is concerned with obtain- 
ing general information for broad 
usage; whereas, industrial research 
is concerned with specific applica- 
tions. The broad purpose of indus- 
trial research is to develop some: 
thing which can be marketed at a 
profit. 

In a small company where funds 
for research and facilities for manu- 
facture are limited a careful an- 
alysis of research projects must be 
made. The projects must. always be 
aimed at some practical goal since 
the ultimate objective of industrial 
research is a salable product. In or- 
der to accomplish this constant co- 
operation must be maintained be- 
tween research, management, engi- 
neering, production and sales. While 
a new or improved product cannot 
satisfy all of these groups it must 
be designed so as to be economically 
produced; it must fit the basic type 
of equipment and personnel avail- 
able in the plants so as to be pro- 
ducible, and finally it must be capa- 
ble of being sold at a profit. 

The subject we have under consid- 
eration is so broad and the possi- 
bilities so numerous that some limi- 
tation must be made on it. I pro- 
pose to consider these manifold en- 
gineering research possibilities in 
three categories, namely, as they ap- 
ply to homes of the South, raw ma- 
terials of the South, and to indus- 
tries of the South. 

We are so used to thinking of re- 
search in terms of highly technical 
developments as applied to industry 
that its possibilities as applied to 
the home are usually overlooked. Re- 
search as applied to the home offers 
unlimited opportunities in provid- 
ing better housing, in improving 
health and comfort, and in provid- 
ing facilities and gadgets that will 
make the home a more pleasant 
place to be. 

The development of improved 
housing is a national problem. Be- 
cause of the rapidly improving 
standard of living in the South it 
now becomes, here, an opportunity 
rather than a problem. If by re- 
search we can provide, at the time, 
the best in housing we are acceler- 
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ating the living standards. 

Our present housing has been 
brought to its present state of de- 
velopment by a large number of 
builders, craftsmen, and supply 
people contributing a little here and 
a little there. Developments have 
been without plan and spread of new 
ideas to other communities slow. 
The best and most economical use 
of new and existing materials have 
not always been made and construc- 
tion has not always been of a type 
that best fits the local conditions. 

Failure of research to play a more 
important part in housing has not 
been because of lack of interest by 
researchers, the public or builders, 
but because the problems are so 
broad and of such general applica- 
tion and benefit that financial sup- 
port of research by an individual 
company is impractical. Because of 
regional differences in climate and 
social habits, housing research on a 
regional basis would seem to be prac- 
tical. It could be carried out on a 
sufficiently broad scale either by 
large groups such as building con- 
tractors getting together as a re- 
gional unit and supporting a re- 
search program or by a group of 
manufacturers each building one or 
more essential elements of a house, 
pooling their interests insofar as re- 
search is concerned and jointly sup- 
porting housing research along defi- 
nite lines. 

Besides the broad type of housing 
research programs outlined, there 
are many opportunities for the indi- 
vidual manufacturer to develop, spe- 
cial products to fit local or regional 
conditions or his particular plant 
facilities. In cases where large man- 
ufacturers have backed their prod- 
uct through engineering and re- 
search, development of it has been 
rapid and when combined with 
sound sales promotional work the 
results have been astounding. 

Today when you buy or sell a 
house one of the first questions asked 
is, “Is it insulated?” House insula- 
tions were largely developed and 
sold to the public only a few years 
before the war, yet today it is a ma- 
jor industry. Metal windows were a 
sorry piece of equipment when they 
first came out. Today engineering 
and research have developed them 
into a household accessory which 
will satisfy every requirement as to 
utility, eye appeal and service. 

What you will be asking first in 
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buying the house of tomorrow will 
depend on how much the building 
industry supports research, and on 
what this research develops. You 
might want double-glazed metal 
windows, a lifetime wood-shingle 
roof especially fireproofed and 
stained, lumber-treated to resist ter- 
mites, plastic foundation materials, 
or any of a million other things. 
Things that go into the home to 
reduce work, improve health and in- 
crease comfort are equally impor- 
tant to higher living standards. This 
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field offers great possibilities to the 
small as well as the large manufac- 
turer. We can get some idea as to the 
size of this potential market when 
we consider that there are more 
people engaged in housekeeping than 
in any other industry. It affects not 
only every one of us as a member of 
a household but also in our living 
outside the home through restau- 
rants, hotels, ete. 

The housewife is always inter- 
ested in new devices which decrease 
household drudgery. Any gadget 
which saves work or eases a monot- 
onous job is welcomed and needed. 
One difficulty with household gad- 
gets is that they perform only a 
single function that may require at 
most only a few minutes a day or 
week. The development of devices 
to do a multiplicity of functions 
such. as a new washer advertised to 


wash clothes, wash dishes, and t 
peel potatoes offers interesting poy 
sibilities. Devices which reduce 
space requirements in the home suc, 
as a new ironer that folds up anj 
can be rolled back into a closet until 
next needed, also are important 
since they ultimately result in 
smaller housing requirements, hence 
lower cost of housing. 

The accelerated research for wa 
during the past five-year period has 
developed many new principle 
which can be adapted to household 
uses. Food preservation, particular. 
ly as it can influence the farm home, 
is on the verge of radical changes, 
Lighting offers possibilities and 
necessity of developing better and 
new accessories and fixtures. Elec. 
tronics as applied to home appli- 
ances is a virgin field. A few of the 
many other fields susceptible to re 
search are improved heating, year. 
round air-conditioning, dust elim. 
ination, germ elimination, auto- 
matic laundry equipment, kitchen 
accessories, applications of new ma- 
terials to new and old uses, im- 
proved sanitation and sewage dis 
posal methods and equipment for 
small towns and rural homes. 

The heat pump, i.e., so-called re 
verse cycle refrigeration, offers a 
broad field for development as a 
year-round air-conditioning device. 
If we just day dream on its possi- 
bilities we can visualize a home al. 
ways maintained at the temperature 
convenient to the occupant the year 
round; dust precipitation equip 
ment built in so that dusting in the 
home becomes a thing of the past 
and the hay fever victim can rest in 
comfort wherever his home may be; 
bacteria elimination devices and hv- 
midity control would make up the 
major accessories to an ideal heat- 
ing and cooling plant. To reach this 
goal may be only a very few years 
away. When we get it depends on 
how aggressively utilities and manu. 
facturers follow up research on it. 

I have spent much time in discuss: 
ing what you might consider at first 
thought to be a trivial outlet for re 
search, Actually no other field is of 
more concern to us as individuals 
and offers such extensive possibili- 
ties for small as well as large manu: 
facturers. Extensive research in the 
home and household appliance field 
can do much to make the home of 
the South the No. 1 home of the 
world. 
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= They Said “It Couldn’t Be Done” 
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make its own nails and then drive right to left the wire is sheared off 
them, Wilkerson took his six-feet- at an angle inside the pair of knives. 
two back to his own shop and setup _—‘ The result is a nail—a nail which 
a research department of his own. is carried over and lined up with 
From that evolved the Auto-Soler the driver hole in the knives, The 
Company, with headquarters in At- driver, attached to the lower end of 
lanta. Now there has been developed the plunger, travels down into the 
the Auto-Nailer. The new industry, knives, pushing the nail out ahead 
figures evidence, is just getting into into the work material. 
stride. Essentially, that’s all there is to 
The Auto-Soler and the Auto- it. 
Nailer—the former designed for Sut the Auto-Soler and the Auto- 


for war 
"i0d hag 
inciples 
usehold 
ticular. 


sonal shoe-soling and the latter for wood. Nailer perform swiftly and auto- 
Manges, nailing, are, mechanically, almost matically all the tiring, time-wast- 


eS and 


‘ the same machine. But both are ing jobs that have run up costs of 
er an 


unique. And both are Southern—- cobblers, of furniture manufactur- 


a Southern-conceived, Southern-devel- ers, of wood-working shops. 
> appii- 


oped and Southern-marketed. Heretofore, light-nailing has been 
It’s an Horatio Alger story with one of the most costly bottlenecks 
the locale in Georgia, not New York. in furniture factories. High-speed 
Both the Auto-Soler and the Auto- saws, planers, jointers, shapers, bor- 
Nailer make their own nails from an_ ers batted out work, only to have it 
especially-knurled wire mounted on pile up on the production line wait- 
top of the machines. In one swift. ing to be nailed—in the same way it 
: quiet stroke, a nail is cut and driven, was nailed back in the days of the 
, Above—Full view of the Auto-Nailer, Countersunk or flush. Nails can be hand plane, draw shave and adze, 
ge dit E iouthern-born, southern-produced ma- driven at any desired speed up to by hand. 
ent fork chine, which makes its own nails and three a second by depressing and re- The Auto-Nailer knocks a costly 
in one stroke drives them. g 5 ; ‘ : ; : 
leasing a foot. pedal or by holding kink out of the production line. It’s 
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oe 7 the pedal down while the machine so simple and yet so effective that 
ters a ILL WILKERSON is a fellow produces and drives a continuous an executive of the Thomasville 
i =o who didn't like it when others stream of nails, much in the same Chair Co. in Thomasville, N. C., 
device told him it couldn’t be done. manner as a sewing machine. commented: “An Auto-Nailer 


| poss: William H. Wilkerson isa person ‘These are the machines they told doesn’t do a thing—except save us 
ome al if who believes that the things that Bill Wilkerson couldn’t be made. three men.” 


erature ® can’t be done can be relegated to the They are the machines that Bill Wil- | The machines are the result of 
he year hell box of a weekly newspaper with kerson is marketing throughout Southern ingenuity, and a tribute to 
rap lots of room left to spare. most of the world today. the fellow who insisted that research 
pn Wee =6That’s why a new Southern enter- The machines are powered by an could solve a lot of the South’s prob- 


1e past prise with a glistening future was electric motor which is controlled lems. Established in 1932 with an 


rest § born. When research experts told by the foot pedal. When the pedal is invested capital and surplus of 
1ay be; F Bill Wilkerson that it wasn’t pos- depressed the machine starts its $6,050, The Auto-Soler Company to- 
se a sible to perfect a machine that would downward stroke. A low projection day has invested capital and surplus 
1 heat on an arm in the machine contacts in excess of $175,000 and a pro- 
ch this | Below —Auto-Nailer in action, helping ® feeder cam which, in turn, exerts na which last year reached 
: turn out wooden toys. downward force on a pawl. The $636,521. 

pawl pushes a length of wire into C hief progress has come since 

shearing knives. early in 1944 when Bill Wilkerson 

These knives are the heart of the Set up a research department as a 

machine. One side of the pair is sta- separate unit. 
at first tionary, the other is pivoted on a ‘Since its establishment, the re- 
for wm - A stud which permits it to swing from search department has developed a 
disotl } eae —_ side to side. At the beginning of the (Continued on page 72) 
downward stroke the movable knife 
is on the right. side of its swing to 
receive the wire which is fed into it. 
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inl - Ce a } | As the machine continues its down- by 

-e field us care ward stroke a cam on the plunger 

— : . - contacts the upper projection of the John Mebane 
of th & a - movable knife and swings it to the 


left. When the knife is moved from 
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National Gypsum Co. will ex- 
pand or construct five south- 
ern projects to cost $6,150,- 
000. The plant above is at 
Mobile, Ala., where $1,000,- 
000 expenditure has been au- 
thorized. Below is the Savan- 
nah, Ga. plant where addi- 
tions will involve $350,000. 
Other projects include a new 
$2,500,000 plaster and wall- 
board plant at Baltimore, 
Md., a $2,000,000 lime proc- 
essing plant at Kerns, Va., 
and $300,000 improvements 
to increase gypsum output 25 
per cent at Rotan, Texas. 
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¢ ALMOST THREE-QUARTERS OF BIG 
NATIONAL GYPSUM EXPANSION IN SOUTH 


$8,500,000 post-war expansion 

program is now under way. 
Boom days for building material 
manufacturers are just ahead and 
the makers of Gold Bond products 
are extending their operations in or- 
der to help meet this demand. 

Work already has been started in 
seven major locations where present 
operations are being enlarged and 
new plants are being built. 

Over $2,500,000 is being invested 
in a gypsum plaster and wallboard 
plant on the Baltimore, Md., harbor. 
Completed, it will be the largest gyp- 
sum operation in the company’s pos- 
session. It will exceed by 25 percent 
the present production capacity of 
the company’s largest plant which is 
in the Bronx, N. Y. 

In a six-kettle calcining mill, the 
rock will be made into stucco for 
processing into wall plasters and 
gypsum wallboard, lath and sheath- 
ing. The calcining, plaster mill and 
board plant will incorporate the 
most modern methods with the ex- 
perience gained by National Gyp- 
sum during its 25 years of gypsum 
manufacturing. 

All machinery and buildings on 
the new location have been designed 
by company engineers who are su- 
pervising the actual construction 
work, 

Adjacent to the new plant, the 
Port Development Commission of 
Baltimore is financing the construc- 
tion of a $1,500,000 pier which will 
include rock storage facilities. The 
pier will be used to unload the gyp- 
, 8um rock which will arrive by boat 
from the company’s Nova Scotia 
quarries. 

Another $2,000,000 plant to be de- 
voted primarily to the processing of 
industrial and chemical lime, is 
being built in Kerns, Va. Two rotary 
kilns combining the latest and most 
efficient appliances will handle 500 
tons of burned lime a day. Capacity 
of the crushed and fluxing stone ma- 
chinery will approximate 3,000 tons 
a day. Mine facilities are being im- 
proved to support the capacity of 
the mill. 


$5500 00 Gypsum Company’s 


Building and machinery design is 
in the hands of company engineers. 
Bayard Magee, a member of Na- 
tional Gypsum Company’s Produc- 
tion Department, is the resident en- 
gineer. ’ 

A total of $1,000,000 has been al- 
located to the Mobile, Ala., fiber- 
board plant to install new equip- 
ment for an improved production 
process recently developed by the 
company’s Research Department. 
When installation has been com- 
pleted the production capacity of 
the plant will be increased 30 per- 
cent. At the same time it will be 
turning out a product improved be- 
yond the present quality of fiber- 
boards. 

The machinery for the new proc- 
ess was designed by the Engineer- 
ing Department. and the actual con- 
struction is under the supervision of 
S. David Skinner, resident engineer. 

Additions to the Savannah, Ga., 
gypsum plant will involve the ex- 
penditure of $350,000. Completed, 
the production capacity of the plant 
will be increased 25 percent. In- 
cluded in the plans already under- 
way are additions to the plaster 
mill, warehouse, carloading facil- 
ities, board plant, boiler plant and 
rock preparation mill. 

A 25 percent production increase 
at the Rotan, Tex., gypsum mill will 
cost National Gypsum $300,000. In- 
creased machine capacities, new 
plant office, complete maintenance 
department, additional carloading 
facilities are included among im- 
provements taking place there un- 
der the supervision of J. E. Irvin, 
plant manager. 

Opening of a quarry and construc- 
tion of a rock storage storehouse, to- 
gether with improved crushing and 
screening equipment to meet the ca- 
pacities of the new quarry at the 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, gypsum plant 
will cost. approximately $330,000. A 
new manufacturing building as well 
as additions to the office and heat- 
ing plants at the Niles, Ohio, metal 
lath plant are also underway. 

When these new plants and im- 
provements are in production, Na- 
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Program includes 
$2,500,000 at 


Baltimore— 


$2,000,000 at 
Kerns, Va.— 


$1,000,000 at 
Mobile, Ala. 


$350,000 at 
Savannah, Ga. 


$300,000 at 
Rotan, Texas 


tional Gypsum Co. will occupy a 
strategic position in every major 
building supply market this side of 
the rockies from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

A $5,000,000 backlog of orders al- 
ready on the company books is tan- 
gible evidence of the volume of busi- 
ness that the coming building boom 
promises to this still young and fast- 
growing factor in the building field. 

A light, strong gypsum wallboard 
was the basic idea upon which Na- 
tional Gypsum Co. was founded in 
August 1925. Manufacture of ‘the 
new wallboard was begun on the site 
of the company’s first gypsum de- 
posit in Clarence Center, N. Y., 
where a plaster mill and wallboard 
plant had been built. Since those 
early days the organization has en- 
larged its operations to include a 
complete line of building products 
for walls and ceilings. 

A total of 23 plants are now in the 
company’s chain. In addition to 
those already mentioned, there are 
plants in York, Pa., and Luckey, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Cotton stripper operating in a defoliated Texas cotton field. 


WHAT FACTORIES CAN DO FOR THE FARM 
—a farmer's view 


of grandpa’s big dusty haymow 

and indulging in sentimental 
reminiscences of the old swimming 
hole obscures one of the biggest post- 
war opportunities for American in- 
dustry, as the country reaches out 
for foreign markets but in some 
measure overlooks a_ potentially 
larger domestic market. 

The modern American farm should 
be viewed as a “factory,” in point 
of labor management, moving and 
manipulating materials and getting 
work done. One of the curious “blind 
spots” of American industry, both 


| ere of the farm in terms 


by 
Archer P. Whallon 


in farm and factory management, is 
that there is so little interchange of 
ideas between them. The farmer is, 
on the whole, more progressive and 
adventurous than the manufacturer 
and is reaching out for, and devis- 
ing, makeshift home-made substi- 
tutes for types and designs of equip- 
ment, that the machinery manufac- 
turer does not produce. 

The manufacturer — particularly 
the maker of materials handling 
equipment—who continues to ignore 
the post-war farm market is miss- 
ing the bus—the very vehicle that 
will take him to one of the biggest 
and best post-war opportunities. 

The potential market for new and 


Model of the multi-million dollar plant International Harvester Co. will 

build at Memphis, Tenn., where manufacture of many of its farm implements 

designed for use of southern farmers will. be concentrated. The plant will 

produce the mechanical cotton picker, also pick-up hay balers, plows, harrows, 
cultivators, middlebusters and listers. 
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diverse types of equipment among 
American farmers is big because it 
remains undeveloped, is not satur- 
ated, and is still very far from the 
replacement stage. Despite all that 
has been written in praise of the sup- 
posedly efficient machine-using 
American farmer, in contrast with 
the alleged backward, brother-to- 
the-ox European “peasant,” Amer- 
ican agricultural engineering is sin- 
gularly backward. Farm work is 
still throttled by many bottlenecks 
of primitive drudgery. But in me- 
chanization the farm is rapidly be- 
ginning to catch up, and now is the 
time for manufacturing manage- 
ment, in its search for post-war 
products and markets, to make 
plans for participation in that ac- 
celeration. 

This is most certainly not saying 
that war goods and machinery mak- 
ers should indulge in a wholesale 
conversion of their plants to farm 
implement manufacture. That was 
the idea in Germany following 
World War One, when German in- 
dustry, forced for a time, before the 
rise of Hitler, to cease munitions 
manufacture, turned to the farm 
equipment line. From Krupps down, 
German metal goods manufacturers 
sofight recovery from their misfor- 
tune in the making of farm ma- 
chines, and there were soon more 
types of grain binders and thresh- 
ing machines made in Germany (a 
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country approximately the size of 
Texas) than in the whole United 
States. Some of the larger German 
companies made a feeble attempt to 
enter the American market, but they 
found it difficult to meet American 
competition in their homeland, and 
their export activities never got 
much further than the printing of 
some English language catalogs. 
American management should not 
make a like mistake. American farm- 
ers do not ask for, and there is no 
need for manufacturers to bring out 
more makes of tractors and plows, 
harrows, combines, and cornpickers 
—the field for ordinary farm equip- 
ment is largely preempted by the 
established farm equipment com- 
panies. The farmer needs new tools. 
It is not in the line of tools for crop 
production, cultivation and harvest- 
ing machines, that the need lies, but 
in the things that farmers do not 
now have, that are not commercially 
made for them that they should 
have. If you doubt it—look through 
the files of farm papers for a year 
or two back and see the pictures of 
many farmer-invented and home- 


made implements and conveniences 
with which farmers have met their 
problems of wartime production and 


labor shortage. Many of these inven- 
tions should be commercially pro- 
duced. Some are, in fact, adapta- 
tions of the basic idea of items of 
factory equipment. 

The writer of this is a farmer. I 
have also worked in large automo- 
tive products plants, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that it is im- 
possible to be around such establish- 
ments for more than a few days 
without seeing scores of pieces of 
equipment that with but slight mod- 
ification could be adapted to advan- 
tageous agricultural use. It should 
be understood here that where the 
names of particular makes of tools 
or of companies are mentioned it 
does not imply that their product is 
superior, or in any way better 
adapted to farm use than competi- 
tive products, but the names are 
given merely to indicate a general 
type of design. 

The worst bottleneck in getting 
farm work done today is in mate- 
rials handling, and here is a vast 
post-war market for a diverse line 
of equipment. Out on the farmer’s 
fields, and around his barns, work 
shops, silos and granaries will be the 
place for mobile, off-the-road cranes, 


electric hoists, lift trucks and the 
palletized load, stackers and con- 
veyors of diverse designs. Nearly all 
makers of this type of equipment 
have something that with but slight 
modification (often but. the fitting 
of larger wheels or half-tracks) 
would be ready for farm service. 
Some of the basic ideas are embodied 
in farm tractor attachments. The 
farm equipment makers have made 
some small ventures in the line with 
manure-loaders and sweep- rake 
stackers. Dairy barn manure, litter 
and feed-carriers are basically the 
same as overhead monorail convey- 
ors, and at least one coneern is ac- 
tive in both agricultural and indus- 
trial fields. 

There are many new ideas, the 
main application of which might 
well be agricultural. There is the 
specialized dump truck with the 
driver’s cab and controls placed on 
one side, amidships, that runs back- 
ward and forward shuttlewise—ob- 
viously a great convenience for use 
to accompany a cornpicker, field 
forage crop or silage harvester, corn- 
binder, or combine. A lift platform 
would certainly be a convenient at- 
tachment to a farm truck. Further, 
some day someone is going to have 
sense enough to provide silos with 
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elevators — for, believe me, it’s a 
time-killing disagreeable job climb- 
ing silo ladders twice a day to get 
feed for the cows. It is entirely prob- 
able, too, that before many years we 
will have mechanical self-feeding 
mangers, which will be but modifica- 
tions of belt-conveyor systems fa- 
miliar in factories and warehouses. 
The architecture and operative 
setup of a modern dairy barn, and to 
a lesser extent, all barns and farm 
buildings, is in all fact and appear- 
ance a factory. The materials are 
the same, for the big inflammable 
haymow wooden barns which now 
dot the country and which short- 
sighted farmers continue to build, 
are really obsolescent, and are as 
certain to disappear as did the In- 
dian’s wigwam and the pioneer’s log 
cabin. The coming farm building 
will be a concrete, steel, glass, tile 
and asbestos building, fireproof, or 
at least, highly fire-resistant. Such 
buildings will have all the structural 
material and fixtures common to in- 
dustrial buildings. Here is just one 
example—it has always seemed in- 
explicable to me, that so little effort 


has been made to adapt and intro- 
(Continued on paye 78) 


Below — Cotton picker in action at 
Stoneville, Miss. 








Hercules Transition 


Quick from War 


to Peace — 


Brunswick Addition 


to Involve 
$1,250,000 


Above—Belt conveyors carry wood from storage bins to extractors. 


HE transition from war to peace 
Piss been made quickly by Her- 

cules Powder Company, whose 
naval stores plants in the South are 
understood to be the largest produc- 
ers of wood naval stores products 
in the world. 

Each day, hundreds of tons of 
southern pinewood rolls into the 
company plants to be milled and 
put through specially - developed 
Hercules processes to extract chem- 
ical materials for use in many of 
the nation’s industries. 

A new $1,250,000 addition at the 
Brunswick works is expected to add 
millions of pounds of finished wood 
naval stores monthly to the com- 
pany’s present output of 300,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Hercules has pioneered in the re- 
search and development of many of 
the products which will be impor- 
tant in the reconversion of the na- 
tion’s industry to peacetime produc- 
tion. One such material is rosin, the 
growth of which as a chemical ma- 
terial with myriad uses has been 
truly phenomenal. 

Naval stores is one of the oldest 
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industries in America. Old records 
show that the first shipment of 
“hard pitche, tare, turpentyne and 
rozens” was made from the South 
in 1608, thus marking the first re- 
corded shipment of industrial prod- 
ucts from America. Production of 
naval stores dates back to the Phoe- 
nicians who used rosin in the caulk- 
ing of ships, shipholds, and for 
treatment of rope. 

From the production of rosin as 
Colonial America’s first industry, to 
its consumption today in countless 
chemical and industrial applica- 
tions, the romance of rosin and its 
early history can be traced to pres- 
ent-day production miracles. 

In the early 1900s, and before, 
the naval stores industry was us- 
ually referred to as the turpentine 
business, for outside of truly naval 
stores uses rosin was of little value 
commercial'y. In the years follow- 
ing 1910 some uses for rosin were 
found and the “rosin business” era 
came into being. 

Hercules Powder Company be- 
came interested in the naval stores 
business in 1920 and purchased 









plants at Brunswick, Ga., and Gulf. 
port, Miss., and immediately began 
construction of a third plant at Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

The basic material for Hercules’ 
naval stores plants is the pine 
stumps which are found in the cut- 
over lands of Mississippi, Georgia 
and Florida. Utilization of these 
stumps is chemurgy in its true 
sense, for it utilizes a product of the 
land and provides a cash crop for 
the farmers. Clearing of the land of 
stumps also makes the land usable 
for farming or pasturing livestock. 

A big impetus was given to the 
wood naval stores business by the 
development of a satisfactory “hog” 
for the reduction of stumpwood to 
properly-sized pieces for processing. 
After the wood has been put through 
the “hogger” it is carried by a me- 
chanical belt to a shredder, which 
chops the wood into small pieces for 
the extractor. 

The mill room of Hercules’ Bruns- 
wick plant is a marvel in the me- 
chanical handling of pinewood. One 
feature is a magnetic “eye” for the 
detection of pieces of scrap iron in 
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the wood. These “eyes” automat- 
jeally reverse conveyors on which 
scrap is detected and discharge the 
piece of material onto a reject pile. 

Today, methods of extracting rosin 
include many far-reaching improve- 
ments in both mechanical and chem- 
ical phases of the process. These im- 
provements are the result of years 
of intensely concerted work by the 
company’s research, technical serv- 
ice and operating staffs. 

Many of these developments have 
been responsible for the increased 
markets for Hercules’ products. 
Many were distinctly Hercules’ con- 
tributions to the science of naval 
stores chemistry which not only ex- 
tended the naval stores market but 
also brought added employment to 
the South. Research directed toward 
process improvement was responsi- 


ble for the installation of specially- 
designed fractionating stills for the 
production of many new products 
from turpentine. 

One of the products developed 
was a high-quality dipentene frac- 
tion which has been used by many 
industries as a special solvent and 
thinner in varnishes and enamel 
paints. It also enjoys considerable 
application as a raw material for 
synthetic resin manufacture. Other 
terpene hydrocarbons derived from 
the crude turpentine are separated 
and used as one of the essential raw 
materials for the manufacture of 
“Petrex,” a synthetic resin base de- 
veloped by Hercules’ chemists. Other 
fractions are useful in the reclaim- 
ing of rubber, for solvents, and in 
disinfectants. The preparation of 
high-grade alpha-pinene for the man- 


Below—After passing through the “‘hogger’’ the wood moves to the shredder 
where it is reduced to fine pieces and blown into the storage bins, from which 
it is later reclaimed for processing. 
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ufacture of synthetic camphor has 
been accomplished, and sales to lead- 
ing manufacturers here and abroad 
testify to its excellent quality for 
this purpose. 

Pine oil similarly has been im- 
proved by means of fractionation 
and changes in plant-processing. 
Special pine oils are now available 
with superior color, odor, and other 
characteristics as required by va- 
rious consuming industries. High- 
quality alphaterpineol is now ob- 
tained by fractionation and chem- 
ical treatment. Special pine oils, 
high in terpene alcohols, are used in 
numerous industries. 

Development of a process for the 
manufacture of pale grades of wood 
rosin is one of the outstanding 
achievements of Hercules’ chemists. 
By means of differential solvents, 
this pale rosin was produced, which 
was superior to the old grade of 
rosin once thought to be the best ob- 
tainable from wood. This process is 
particularly interesting because it 
is believed to be the first application 
of the principle of differential solu- 
tion to the purification of low-price 
chemically intricate materials. This 
new wood rosin was not only pale 
in color but was devoid of many 
other defects which had been asso- 
ciated with prior wood rosin and 
which previously had limited the 
market for that product. Unlike the 
old wood rosins, which darkened, 
these pale grades actually bleach 
upon heating. 

This development greatly extended 
the fields for wood rosin so that to- 
day the major portion of Hercules 
wood rosin is used where the FF 
wood rosin of 1920 could not pos- 
sibly be employed. With develop- 
ment of the process of making pale 
wood rosin came the production of 
a dark resin known as “Belro.” This, 
too, is valuable in specialized fields 
for which the original FF rosin 
would not have been suitable. 

More recently the perfection of a 
process for manufacturing hydro- 
genated rosin was accomplished 
after years of research by Hercules’ 
chemists and engineers. This prod- 
uct is far superior to rosin in re- 
sistence to oxidation, retention of 
color, and chemical stability. It is 
going into fields where rosin is not 
employed and is thus further ex- 
tending the market for naval stores. 

Vinsol resin, for landing strips 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Above—Ford Motor Co. will soon start constructing a new plant on a 100-acre tract near the municipal airport at S$), 
Louis, Mo. Designed to produce 500 automobiles daily and employ approximately 3,000 workers, the plant will be of 
standard brick and steel construction and 1,500 feet long, 520 feet wide. Floor space will total 700,000 square feet, 







Below—Norfolk and Western Railway will spend $5,750,000 for a new pier, two warehouses and a 280-car supporti 


yard at Lambert Point, Norfolk, Virginia. The pier will be 1,100 feet long by 390 feet wide; the shed 1,000 feet by 32 


feet; each shed 1,000 by 100 feet. Two 15-ton gantry cranes, a 5-ton cargo mast and four motor winches will be installed, 
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SOUTHERN CONSTRUCTION RISES 14% 
DURING OCTOBER TO YEAR’S HIGH 


QUTHERN  construction’s upward 
S irend continued during October with 
the value of contracts awarded rising al- 
most fourteen per cent to $119,202,000, the 
highest point in the year so far. 

The nine-month total also represented 
a substantial gain. Compared with the 
similar period of last year, the current 
$907,997,000 for construction contracts be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line is over 
twenty-two per cent ahead. 

All categories of construction, except 
industrial, participated in the increase 
recorded for October. Private building 
more than trip'ed. Highway awards al- 
most doubled. Both public building and 





By 


Samuel A. Lauver 





engineering construction showed rises of 
slightly less than one quarter. 

Industrial construction in October as 
in September continued to be the largest 
single factor in the month’s total, awards 
being valued at $49,271,000, followed by 
$21,123,000 for engineering work, $20,- 


SOUTTHERN CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 











Contracts Contracts 
October, 1945 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts Contracts First Ten First Ten 
Awarded to be Months Months 
Awarded 1945 1944 

SESE STE OTT E ETE E TTT $1,725,000 $29,587,000 $°6,698,000 $31,071,000 
DED. cceboesesetensecceeess 1,055,000 7,378,000 9,358,000 67,244,000 
eer ey err 3,571,000 5,170,000 29,207,000 17,423,000 
PD? Siclecch>scucssseoekha ee 4,659,000 15,174,000 58,674,000 73,504,000 
ED bcp kes bsbobseny sdb ees 4,014,000 71,394,000 2,665,000 40,441,000 
Kentucky 2,917,000 7,580,000 16,154,000 20,476,000 
Louisiana 3,586,000 37,874,000 50,129,000 52,598,000 
Maryland 19,620,000 18,375,000 68,470,000 54,665,000 
Mississippi 3,267,000 51,614,000 33,561,000 19,550,000 
Missouri .............. 12,787,000 38,549,000 34,179,000 43,093,000 
N. Carolina 9,277, 26,296,000 46,818,000 27,184,000 
Oklahoma 3,287,000 20,793,000 28,459,000 20,223,000 
8. Carolina 2,041,000 458,000 15,276,000 19,187,000 

Tennessce 3,234,000 32,590,000 43,184,000 22,955, 
DEE can Genneecesedvneseesedes 37,471,000 176,660,000 276,618,000 136,756,000 
DEMEEED 1 5GG bu pas 6054s 55 4405 > 4,201,000 51,797,000 53,204,000 77,686,000 
is RINE 6555066 s0s0asdn00400 2,480,000 9,502,000 15,313,000 19,112,000 
Keeabhessbeneaneeeeses $119,202,000 $686,791,000 $907,997,000 $743,118,000 
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148,000 for public building, $16,489,000 
for private building and $12,171,000 for 
highway contracts. 

The strength in private building and 
road construction followed closely com- 
plete relaxation of wartime controls on 
both types of work, which were the hard- 
est hit by the recently revoked and much 
disputed construction order L-41. 

While residential building soared in 
October as was expected with a total of 
$6,501,000 as compared with the preced- 
ing month’s $2,158,000 for the sixteen 
southern states, commercial projects with 
an aggregate of $6,651,000 showed a 
larger percentage gain when contrasted 
with the $962,000 for such work in Sep- 
tember. 

Assembly structures, including theatres 
and particularly churches, were placed 
under contracts that amounted to $3,308, 
000. The figure for this type of work in 
September was $1,326,000. Office projects 
brought up the rear of the private build 
ing parade with a $425,000 figure. 

Proposed construction in October was 
valued at $686,791,000. The Federal gov- 
ernment has done much pump priming 
by furnishing money for the preparation 
of plans for many such projects not only 
in the South but throughout the land. 

Public building, another field in which 
Federal authorities are active both in 
pushing local projects and planning Fed- 
eral buildings, was the second largest 
group in the proposed column. The total 
for the South for October was $179,269, 
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000. Highway construction, the third field 
in which Federal participation prevails, 
has a proposed total of $68,467,000. 

Industrial construction and private 
puilding are the two categories where 
private capital figures largely. Despite 
impending labor troubles, in other sec- 
tions, industrial projects, some by na- 
tionally known companies, were proposed 
in the South to the amount of $173,643,- 
000 for October. 

Private building proposed in October 
was valued at $61,169,000, or somewhat 
less than four times the value of con- 
pporti tracts awarded for such work during the 
t by 32 month. Residential building headed the 
nstalled, list with proposals valued at $20,513,000, 
assembly buildings following with $15,- 
872,000 and commercial and office proj- 
ects involving $12,479 and $12,305,000 
respectively. 

The industrial projects, some of which 
have been previously reported in earlier Above—Construction of the Polytechnic Baptist Church auditorium and addition 

_-|f stages, others more recently announced, jg scheduled to start soon at Fort Worth, Texas. To have a seating capacity of 
oe ‘— included: about 1,500 people and estimated to involve expenditure of $200,000, the new 

Corn Products Refining Co., $9,000,000 building will be 95 by 138 by 55 feet. Exterior materials, according to Charles T. 
expansion, North Kansas City, Mo. : reelove, chief architect of Consolidated Architects & Engineers, the designer, will 
Gulf Oil Co., Port Arthur, Tex., 496 e split faced and cut limestone, standing seam copper roof, steel framing. 


miles pipe line, $8,000,000. 


Proctor & Gamble Co., $8,000,000 addi- 
tion, Dallas, Tex. 
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Ford Motor Co., $8,000,000 manufactur- SOUTH’S CONSTRUCTION BY TYPES 
ing and assembling plant, St. Louis, Mo. Conisacia Contracts 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., I as irae a 
Birmingham, Ala., $8,000,000 expansion. Contracts to be Months Months 
Awarded Awarded 1945 1944 


Norfolk & Western Railway Co., $5,- oon uae 




















750,000 pier warehouse and yard, Lam- Assembly (Churches, Theatres, 
bert Point, Norfolk, Va. Auditoriums, Fraternal) ..... $3,308,000 $15,872,000 $11,629,000 $5,176,000 
‘ . Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 
Chicago Corp., $3,000,000 high pressure aun, Stotions, Garages) “oie 6,651,000 12,479,000 13,761,000 5,009,000 
‘ ° esident (Apartments, Hotels 

gasoline plant, Carthage, Tex. Dwellings) ...........esseeeee ‘ 6,105,000 20,513,000 32,322,000 43,953,000 
489,000 Arkansas Power and Light Co., build- MI <oig ost 56 occa witina a/b e-bi8ie-ecisieee 425,000 12,305,000 3,543,000 426,000 
000. ing for $3,000,000 power plant, North $16,489,000 $61,169,000 $61,255,000 $54,564,000 
. for Little Rock, Ark. INDUSTRIAL ............0000008 $49,271,000 $173,643,000 $392,392,000 $165,962,000 

PUBLIC BUILDING 

ng and E. I. da Pont de Nemours & Co., $2, “a ae rhonaae $16,654,000  $113,071,000 — $164,147,000 $198, 405,000 
an NPM IIRIIINIS o:c5c.0 0's csreisiecnie see 654, 071, 147, 198,405, 
ly com- 500,000 chemical plant, LaPorte, Tex. EE seta vecccxstasenndvaars 735,000 30, 18,623,000 45,183,000 
rols on Joanna Textile Mills, $1,500,000 pro- III 18169565) ccorgl vind bie-eteceiw asics 2,759,000 66,168,000 24,010,000 17,463,000 
e hard: @ @tam, Goldville, S. C. ee $20,148,000 — $179,269,000 206,780,000 $261,051,000 
d much Monsanto Chemical Co., $1,500,000 “Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, 

synthetic caffein plant, St. Louis, Mo. and Airports ................ $12,497,000  $135,064,000  $100,923,000 $154,946,000 

j Federal, County, Municipal Elec- 

ired in Humble Oil and Refining Co., $1,500,000 GR ano rickc caiemiee sien oc ts'es 5,482,000 11,587,000 19,404,000 1,025,000 
otal of f gasoline plant, West Clear Lake, Tex. Sewers and Waterworks ........ 3,144,000 57,592,000 35,945,000 27,004,000 
preced- Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., $1,250,- $21,123,000 $204,243,000  $156,272,000  $182,975,000 
sixteen J 000 improvements, Brunswick, Ga. ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES _ $12,171,000 $68,467,000 $91,298,000 78,566,000 
ts with Dr. Pepper Co., $10,000,000 expansion MEE 6a s5510)s voto Sak eoeseies $119,202,000  $686,791,000  $907,997,000  $743,118,000 


wed @— program including $1,000,000 plant at 
trasted § Dallas, Tex. 

in Sep- Certain-teed Products Corp., $1,000,000 
plant, Dallas, Tex. 


heatres Carnation Milk Co., $1,000,000 expan- Below—Service plant to be constructed by Carter Manufacturing Co., Memphis, 


Tenn., under an expansion program involving a new and larger general office 


placed sion, Houston, Tex ° ° : a ee one ° ° 

ong. ’ ’ a4 and service plant in Memphis and Birmingham and additional service branch in 
sone Coca Cola Bottling Co., Houston, Tex.. Nashville. The new Memphis plant, which will contain approximately 20,000 
Dat $1,000,000 plant. a square feet; the Birmingham and Nashville projects, 10,000 square feet each. 
eer (Continued on page 62) Rust Engineering Co. are engineers and contractors for all three buildings. 
. build- : 
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Esso Portland slowly steamed 

down Baltimore’s harbor on 
Navy Day, she was the first ship to 
be “stress-relieved” in that. city by a 
machine which literally brushes a 
hot flame down the weld seams to 
equalize the internal forces that in 
some instances have resulted in ves- 
sels breaking up on the high seas. 

No such disaster was even remote- 
ly expected for the big tanker but 
Standard Oil officials, long noted for 
operating the best in floating petro- 
leum carriers, had ordered the ves- 
sel’s seams be treated by the com- 
paratively new procedure, as a pre- 
cautionary measure, together with 
the previously used method in Balti- 
more of cutting long slits in the 
decks along which straps were 
riveted to provide a flexible seam. 
The Esso Springfield is the second 
tanker scheduled for “stress-relief,” 
with a third yet to come to the Balti- 
more yard under what is to be an 
established Standard Oil policy. 

“Stress-relief”’ by heat, as ex- 
plained by workmen on the job, 
which was done in the Key Highway 
repair yard of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s shipbuilding division, means 
treating the two plates butting a 
weld seam so that the tendency to 
buckle is relieved by literally 
stretching the weld to the same 
length as the plates. The weld 
shrinks when cooled, they say, and 
this causes a longitudinal force 
similar to, but not apparent as a 
thread pulled in a piece of cloth. 

The machine that does the re- 
markable job might be likened to a 
perambulator or vacuum cleaner, al- 
though it doesn’t move as fast as 
either of those household appliances, 
and doesn’t look like either. It is a 
series of tubes, valves, and hoses, 
that are installed on a carriage slow- 
ly motivated by an electric motor 
geared down to proceed at a speed of 
around 15 inches a minute. 

The business end of the unit con- 
sists of two burners from which 45 
tiny jets of oxy-acetylene flame slow- 
ly sweep the deck or hull plates 
about two inches on each side of the 
weld. Each of the burners is about 
ten inches long. The plates are 
cooled by two sprinkler units in- 
stalled about six or eight inches be- 
hind the burners. Streams of water 
squirt from the pipes to lower the 
temperature of the metal heated to 
330 degrees by the flame ahead. 


We the Standard Oil tanker 


Stress relieving side of Esso Portland. Note special scaffolding and track on 
which the machine operates. 


Ship Stresses 
by Oxyacetylene Machine 


A workman equipped with the 
goggles and heavy gloves of the oxy- 
acetylene welder operates the stress- 
relieving machine, ready to turn off 
its heating and quenching jets or to 
stop its motor. If the unit deviates 
from its course down the weld seam, 
the workman steers it back in what 
appears to be a simple operation for 
such a complicated and important 
job. 

There are several variations of 
stress-relieving units. One is for use 
on the deck surfaces; a second for 
side work and a third for the ship’s 
bottom, where the work must be 
done in the most inconvenient posi- 
tion. In instances where flame- 
sweeper machines cannot be maneu- 
vered, the workmen use a hand unit. 

The machine was developed after 
exhaustive study and experimenta- 
tion as the result of failure of weld- 
ed ships during the war, particular- 
ly the Schenectady in 1943 and the 


Relieved 


Curaco, which split in two about 25 
miles outside the Ambrose Channel 
off New York. In the latter case, the 
major cause advanced for the break- 
up was an imperfect weld. 

How a defective weld may cause a 
vessel to fracture can be described 
by ordinary comparisons. For in- 
stance, everyone who has tried to 
tear a piece of cellophane or scotch 
tape knows how difficult it is to 
start, but after a small rip is made 
the tear is easily made. Breaking a 
piece of glass along a line after a 
notch or scratch is made is another 
example. A defect in a weld is a 
notch and if located in a strength 
member may cause the vessel to rup- 
ture. 

The new method of relieving 
stresses was conceived by Harry E. 
Kennedy of Berkeley, Calif. Subse- 
quent investigations by Linde Air 
Products Co. and the Sun Shipbuild- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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South Carolina Resources Extolled 


to rest on her historic laurels, 
has awakened. 

Perhaps it was the second World 
War which caused it. Or mavbe the 
sudden realization that her sister 
states were getting way out front in 
the sound economic program to bal- 
ance industry and agriculture made 
South Carolinians take stock and 
see the grand possibilities. 

Whatever the cause, the people 
from the Low Country to the high- 
lands of the Piedmont are joining 
in the campaign to tell the United 
States about the industrial develop- 
ment of abundant resources in the 
fast growing trade area of the 
southern states. 

The program is hinged on the na- 
tional advertising and _ publicity 
campaign which recently was an- 
nounced by the State Research, 
Planning and Development Board, 
an organization created by the Gen- 
eral Assembly during the winter of 
1945 in order to coordinate the work 
of almost a dozen agencies. 

This campaign is a tangible result 
of new ideas and progressive leader- 
ship which are building up within 
the Palmetto state. It is the dollar- 
and-cents aspect of a new spirit—a 
new determination and confidence. 

This assurance, this healthy confi- 
dence in herself, is an outgrowth of 
a rapidly-developing consciousness 
of the abundant resources in men 
and materials which lie within her 
boundaries. Minerals, scarcely 
touched, in myriad varieties, are de- 
posited from her mountains to the 
sea. Billions of board feet of fine 
timber, hardwoods and pine, grow 
rampant. over a large portion of her 
31,055 square miles of land, and her 
exceptional climate, boasting long 
summers and short, mild winters, 
presents a strong invitation to those 
seeking sports for the establishment 
of industries. 

South Carolina’s principal min- 
erals are phosphate rock, marl, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, man- 
ganese, iron ore, lime and monazite. 
It has been estimated conservative- 
ly that these resources exceed a bil- 
lion dollars in value, and at present 
most of them lie virtually unex- 
ploited under the earth. 

In Aiken County, for example, 


Vee CAROLINA, long content 
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R. M. Cooper 


there are untold millions of tons of 
kaolins carrying 35 to 45 per cent 
alumina. The 4,000 to 5,000 square 
miles of coastal area is underlaid 
by limestones, much of which is spe- 
cial 95 per cent and higher purity 
material. This latter limestone is 
necessary to the Nephelene process 
for the recovery of alumina from 
kaolin. 

Thus, South Carolina has in min- 
erals alone the basis for a many 
times expanded mining industry 
which could develop wealth beyond 
the fondest dreams of her people. 

To develop these resources, the 
state has available nearly 2,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity from her various power proj- 
ects, and more will be available in 


supply of power at lowest prices in* 


the near future. This ever-increasing 
supply of power at lowest prices 
truly foretells a substantial indus- 
trial future. 

South Carolina’s great timber re- 
serves, contrary to popular belief, 
are one-third hardwoods. Located 
largely in the lowlands of the 
Coastal Plain, these hardwoods, 
properly utilized, could be the 


by 
R. M. Cooper 
Director 
Research, Planning and Develop- 


ment Board 
State of South Carolina 
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source of enormous income to the 
state. Actually, his timber provides 
the basis for a possible $25,000,000 
to $35,000,000 furniture industry, 
and as plywoods and veneers these 
hardwoods can find an increasing 
usage in residential and commercial 
construction, boat-building, air- 
craft, luggage, truck bodies and 
many other outlets that will provide 
increased employment and income 
for the state. 

The state’s hardwood reserves 
constitute one-twentieth of the na- 
tion’s total growth. Here is what 
South Carolina has in variety of 
hardwoods, including board foot vol- 
ures: 

Red gum, the greatest reserve, 2,- 
954,700,000 board feet; black gum, 
1,798,300,000; tupelo gum, 699,- 
100,000; red oak, 1,380,000,000; 
white oak, 857,100,000; ash, 282,- 
500,000 ; yellow poplar, 448,400,000 ; 
hickory, 140,000,000; others, 1,724,- 
200,000. 

This makes a total of 10,284,- 
400,000 board feet of hardwood re- 
serves in the state, ready to be used 
in industry. 

South Carolina has also an excel- 
lent labor reserve, and her popula- 
tion has been increasing at a more 
rapid rate since the last census than 
it did during the 1930-1940 period. 
In 1942 the total population was 1,- 
955,227, as compared with 1,899,804 
in 1940. 

Further, according to a recent 
cross-section survey conducted 
among the state’s youth in the 
armed forces, more than 90 per cent 
indicated their intention to return 
to South Carolina to take up busi- 
ness, agricultural or industrial ca- 
reers. This is a clear indication of 
the faith the South Carolinians have 
in the possibilities of their own 
state. 

In addition to the resources of 
her earth and her skilled labor force, 
the state has 6,476 miles of modern 
heavy-duty highways, most of them 
comparatively new, and 5,940 miles 
of improved secondary roads. These 
latter roads, providing “inner links” 
in all directions over the state, are 
kept in top-notch repair and are ex- 
cellently marked. Altogether, these 
excellent highways and secondary 

(Continued on page 74) ° 
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Southern Railroads Lead In Movement 
to Abate Smoke Nuisance 


substantial percentages of their 

trackage in southern states are 
taking the lead toward minimizing 
the smoke nuisance, according to an 
announcement of Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc., which points out that 
two dozen of the country’s railroads 
including many of the major lines 
have installed modern steam-air jets 
to quicken combustion on 666 loco- 
motives, 

Locomotives operated by the 
southern roads and equipped with 
the new device, which furnishes ex- 
tra air over the fire to increase burn- 
ing power and thus decrease the 
amount of coal blown through the 
flues into the atmosphere, total 520 
with two of the South’s important 
companies accounting for 308 of 
that figure. These are the Norfolk 
and, Western, leader for the entire 
country with 178 steam-air jet 
equipped engines and the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad with 130. 

A simple twist of the wrist is all 
it takes to reduce dense black smoke 
to an almost invisible haze, say offi- 
cials of the bituminous coal research 
organization, who point out that the 
appliance was developed for them 
by Battelle Memorial Institute, of 
Columbus, Ohio, one of the three 
laboratories in which the bitumi- 
nous coal industry is carrying on ex- 
tensive research. 

The effectiveness of the jets and 
similar devices were demonstrated 
last month at the Ohio city during 
the national meeting of the Smoke 
Prevention Association of America, 
with one observer declaring clouds 
of tarry, black smoke pouring from 
the stacks of five locomotives were 
changed to a light tan haze “with 
a turn of a wrist,” which put the air 
jets in action. 

Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
sponsored the demonstration. Its 
assistant director, E. R. Kaiser, de- 
scribed the jets, giving credit for 
their development and increased 
use to R. B. Engdahl, Battelle re- 
search engineer, and Eugene D. 
Benton, fuel engineer of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. The railroads 


Jp sistantian operating all or 
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Norfolk and Western Tops List 
with 178 Locomotives Equipped 
with Steam-Air Jets, — 
Louisville and Nashville Ranks 
Second with 130 Installations 


build and install the “smoke eaters” 
in their own shops from drawings 
and specifications issued by the coal 
study agency. 

Effectiveness of the steam-air jet 
in abating smoke by its ability to 
mix air and combustion gases in the 
firebox has been known for over 100 
years, states Mr. Benton, although 
little or no data were available from 
which an efficient installation could 
be made prior to the research 
prompted by the increased attention 
given smoke abatement during the 
war period. 

“About two years ago,” relates 
Mr. Benton, “both Bituminous Coal 
Research, Inc. and the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad—one working in 
the laboratory and the other in the 
field—undertook to develop for the 
locomotive a practical muffler and a 
method of control which would be 
automatic and also modulate the 
quantities of overfire air in relation- 
ship to the amount of coal burned. 

“Experience over the past two 


years on the Louisville & Nashville 
and 15 other railroads with about 
400 locomotives has demonstrated 
that if properly designed and ap- 
plied with an adequate muffler, the 
steam-air jet is an effective tool for 
engine crews in satisfactorily abat- 
ing smoke.” The steam-air jet is not 
a substitute for a good fireman, but 
adds to the efficiency of the job he 
does. 

One of the obstacles to general 
acceptance of the steam-jet device 
was the excessive noise and lack of 
automatic controls. “The noise item 
alone was enough to bar their use,” 
says Mr. Benton, “particularly on 
switch engines when working be 
tween strings of cars which act as 
a sounding board.” These problems 
have been solved, as have others in- 
cluding previously uncertain design 
features involving steam-air en- 
trainment ratios when steam pres- 
sure, nozzle and air tube diameters 
were varied, all as the result of the 
research program. 





Railroad 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Canadian National Railways 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


Cincinnati Union Terminal 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
Illinois Central Sys 

Interstate Railroad 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
New York Central System 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Southern Railway System 


Western Maryland Railway Co. 
The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Co. 





Installations of Locomotive Smoke-Abatement Devices 
The Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railroad Co. 


The Central Railroad Company of New Jersey 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 


Island Creek Fuel & Transportation Co. .. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 


Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Co. ..............600% 


Tennessee Central Railway Co. ........... 
The Virginian Railway Co. ............... 


Come meee ere ereerereeneeeseseses 


Number of Locomotives 
Equipped with Jets 
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Roanoke Peacetime Position Strong 


Southwest Virginia City 
Sees No Industrial Slump 


(Special Correspondence) 


OANOKE, “Magic City” of 
f southwest Virginia, occupies a 

postwar position that is unique 
among cities of its size. There is no 
worry or fretting or anticipation of 
aslump or let-down in industrial ac- 
tivity. This optimistic outlook is 
well-founded, for Roanoke did not, 
during the war years, experience 
anything that might be remotely 
called a war boom, although local 
industries contributed greatly to the 
war effort. There was not a single 
war plant erected solely for the man- 
ufacture of munitions of war. 

Conversions for specialized war 
production were practically zero, 
limited to one plant which partially 
converted to the manufacture of 
mounts for machine guns and light 
field artillery. The great shops of the 
Norfolk and Western Railroad, Vir- 
ginia Bridge Company and other 
heavy industries produced for war 
without any serious dislocations of 
equipment on hand or the installa- 
tion of new and highly specialized 
machinery. 

These same industries’ sole recon- 
version problems are those of pro- 
curement of raw materials and la- 
bor and filling an unprecedented 
backlog of orders. Virginia Bridge 
Company, a United States Steel 
Corporation subsidiary, is operating 
at 80 per cent of capacity, and local 
officials assert they will be operat- 





Baltimore Yard Being 
Dismantled 


Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., 
wartime shipbuilding operation at Balti- 
more, is now dismantling its ways where 
a total of 508 ships were constructed in 
less than five years. Accomplishments of 
the big plant included 384 liberty, 30 LST 
type and 94 Victory ships, or a total of 
5,187,800 tons representing 10 per cent of 
the tonnage of the American Merchant 
Marine built in the emergency period. 
The first ship launched was the Patrick 
Henry; the last, the Atlantic City Vic- 
tory, this being one of six ships delivered 
in October. 
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ing at full capacity as soon as raw 
materials roll in. Some delay in this 
is anticipated because of labor dis- 
turbances in supplying areas, dis- 
tant from Roanoke. 

The Norfolk and Western Rail- 
road with vast shops and locomotive 
building plants in Roanoke, is going 
ahead with a system-wide program 
of expansion and improvements 
which involves the expenditure of 
as vet unannounced millions of dol- 
lars. Included in the railroad’s plans 
are at least 30 locomotives, all of 
which will be built in Roanoke, and 
will furnish employment to perhaps 
3,000 skilled men continuously for 
over two years to come. In 1944 the 
N&W’s payrolls in Roanoke alone 
totaled $20,300,000, distributed 
among 7,708 employees. Preliminary 
studies of the year 1945 indicate an 
increase of $2,000,000 in the payrolls 
and a proportionate increase in the 
number of employees. 

American Viscose Corporation’s 
local operation, employing 3,800 
people, and the only Roanoke plant 
to do any conversion for war pur- 
poses, is already reconverted and in 
full production of rayon cord and 
fabric for tire manufacture. There is 
no plan for immediate expansion of 
physical facilities of the plant, but 
production to meet unfilled orders 
on hand is to be sharply upped as 
fast as new personnel can be added 
and adequately trained. 

Roanoke Tron and Bridge Works 
and C. L. Fielder Company, both 
manufacturers of mine and railway 
equipment, are holding their labor 
forces at. their wartime levels, and 
both firms have backlogs of civilian 
orders that keep production chiefs 
awake, trying to get raw materials 
and more labor. 

The local United States Employ- 
ment Service offices reported, as of 
October 22, 2,300 jobs available and 
less than 1,000 applicants. And the 
majority of the openings are for the 
better paid positions, with drafts- 
men and mechanical engineers and 
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production specialists in heavy de- 
mand. 

Bank resources and deposits stand 
at all-time highs, the former now at 
the $95 million level, the latter 
standing at $85 million, assuring 
ample capital to finance sound in- 
dustrial activity and expansion. 

An active Chamber of Commerce, 
employing research specialists to 
thoroughly study markets and 
trends, is working in a quiet and 
forceful manner to bring new indus- 
tries to Roanoke and to cooperate in 
every way with those now in exis- 
tence. 

The Chamber is now studying 
ways to procure the government- 
owned bag plant at Dublin, Vir- 
ginia, forty miles distant. The plan 
is to procure the Dublin facilities, 
either through lease or outright pur- 
chase, and convert the vast struc- 
ture to a multiple industrial ten- 
ancy project. (MANUFACTURERS 
Recorp, December, 1944, and Janu- 
ary, 1945). The capital is available 
locally, but disposal of surplus prop- 
erties, like all Federal movements, is 
a slow process. 

Local business leaders and indus- 
trialists are not the least bit con- 
cerned over the fact that the Dublin 
plant is 40 miles distant. Their be- 
lief is that new industries, well di- 
versified, and of varying sizes, even 
though that far away, will redound 
to the betterment of Roanoke’s own 
business, financial and industrial 
structure. 

The labor market can be definitely 
called “tight.” Every industry and 
firm in the city is ready to add to its 
forces. There is some uneasiness 
among some operators over the la- 
bor policies of the Administration, 
but others seem to feel the good 
judgment of the more than 98 per 
cent native-born population, which 
includes great numbers of home- 
owners, will keep down the radical 
labor disturbances now annoying 
industrial centers in other portions 
of the country. 

“Roanoke has had no ‘war boom,’ ” 
declared one outstanding leader in 
business and civic affairs, “and our 
production curve since VJ-Day has 
been upward. It will continue in 
that direction longer than you or 
I will live to see.” 
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Southern Industrial Expansion 


American Viscose Corporation, Meadville, 
Pa., plans expansion of plants at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., Roanoke and Front Royal, Va., 
and Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Southern Pacific Co., placed orders for 3,500 
new freight cars at cost of $13,900,000; in- 
cluded in the order are: 150 covered hopper 
cars of 70-ton capacity, 550 general service 
gondola cars; 200 tight bottom eeey cars 
and 250 open-top hopper cars of 70-ton capac- 
ity; orders include: Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Inc., 1, 40-foot-6-inch box cars; Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., 600 40-foot- 
6-inch box cars; General American Transpor- 
tation Corp., 750 50-foot-6-inch auto cars; and 
150 70-ton covered hopper cars; Bethlehem 
Steel Co., 550 general service gondola cars; 
Ralston Steel Car Co., 200 tight-bottom gon- 
dola cars, and American Car and Foundry 
Co., 250 70-ton open-top hopper cars. 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Warehouse — Low bid at 
20,600 made for construction of mill-type 
warehouse for Nebraska Flour Co. 

BIRMINGHAM — Building — Ingalls Iron 
Works let contract for construction of admin- 
istration building; cost $60,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Expansion — The Newera 
Mills, Inc., will modernize and expand plant 
and add machinery. 

BIRMINGHAM — Expansion — Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., U. S. Steel Sub- 
sidiary, plans major expansion program to 
include 120,000-ton increase in steel capacity 
and opening of a major new coal mine; esti- 
mated cost $8,000,000. 

BIRMINGHAM—Office and Warehouse — 
Saunier- Wilhelm Co. has let contract for con- 
struction of office and warehouse; cost $75,490. 

BIRMINGHAM—Warehouse—Barrett Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has let 
contract for erection of warehouse. 
ENSLEY — Facilities — Seale Lumber Co. 
lans to revamp and enlarge entire plant and 
acilities. 

FLORENCE—Garage — Contract at $41,485 
awarded for garage for Wilcoxson Motors. 

HUNTSVILLE—Bakery— Johnson and Ma- 
honey, George M. Mahoney, interested in es- 
tablishment of bakery. 
MOBILE—Plant — Faulkner Concrete Pipe 
Co. plans erection of new plant. 
MOBILE — Plant — Contract awarded for 
oxygen filling station and an acetylene-pro- 
ducing plant for Linde Air Products Co., a 
unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., New 
York; plans also include space for a ware- 
house for “Union” Carbide. 
MONROEVILLE—Mill — Vanity Air Silk 
Mill outlined plans for expansion of mill; ex- 
pend $200,000. 

OPELIKA—Factory — William Gluckin Co, 
erecting new garment factory to be known 
as the Opelika Apparel Manufacturing. 


ARKANSAS 


CAMDEN—Expansion — Camden Furniture 
Co., Matt H. Rothert, Pres., plans cross-circu- 
lation steam dry kiln, new building, etc. 

HELENA—Laundry—J. D. Fisher of Mem- 
phis, and Associates, will erect $50,000 laun- 
dry later; temporary laundry will be installed 
now. 

LITTLE ROCK—Plant—K. W. Sadler plans 
erection of a new fireproof cleaning plant. 

LITTLE ROCK—Terminal—Kimbell Truck 
Lines of Cape Girardeau, Mo., will erect 
$45,000 truck terminal. 

VAN BUREN—Plant—Van Buren Freezing 
Plant, Inc., plans $200,000 quick-freeze plant. 

WEST MEMPHIS—Plant—Hill Packing Co. 
of Topeka plans $100,000 plant for manufac- 
turing dog and cat food from horse meat. 


FLORIDA 


CANAL POINT—Ramie Plant—Newport In- 
dustries has let contract for construction of 
warehouse and building for manufacture of 
ramie products. 

JACKSONVILLE — Plant — Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will erect three- 
story building to house a dial exchange and 
a long-distance terminating station. 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH — Laundry — 
Beach Laundry & Dry Cleaners, plan brick 
laundry building. 

MIAMI—Office, Etc.—Blue Ribbon Distrib- 
utors, Inc. have revised plans in progress for 
office and warehouse. 

MIAMI—Warehouse, Etc. — Low bid made 
at $37,500 for warehouse, loading platform, 
etc., for John Morrell & Co. 
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MIAMI—Warehouse—Contract awarded for 
construction of cold storage warehouse for 
Merchants Produce Co.; cost 000. 

MIAMI—Factory Building — Miami Coal & 
ee will erect factory building; cost 

MIAMI—Packing Plant—Dads Packing Co. 
will erect hurricane-proof slaughter house 
and packing plant in Hialeah industrial sec- 
tion; cost $100,000. 

MIAMI—Plant—Carbide and Carbon Chem- 
ical Corp., unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., will erect pyrolax gas cylinder charg- 
ing plant. 

MIAMI—Plant— Foremost Frozen Products 
will erect one-story manufacturing plant. 

MIAMI—Slaughter House — W. M. Baxter 
completing plans for slaughter house, cost 
se for Dade Packing Co., New York 

y. 


ORLANDO—Building — Charles Bradshaw, 
Orlando, and L. B. McLeod, Orlando, inter- 
ested in erection of proposed $3,000,000 Flor- 
ida Livestock exposition plant on 120-acre 
tract; principal buildings will be an $80,000 
exhibition and display hall, ete. 

TAMPA—Building—M. J. Carleto of Yellow 
Taxi and Transfer Co. plans erecting $30,000 
building. 

TAMPA—Plant—ABC Steel Equipment Co. 
of New York will lease building to be erected 
by local firm for manufacture aluminum alloy 
window frames and casements. 

TAMPA—Plant—Bernard Fels, Inc., of New 
York, leased building for manufacture of up- 
holstery and furniture. 


GEORGIA 


Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, Ga., 
Plans $25,000,000 improvement program, in- 
cluding better passenger, freight and other 
service, orders for improved equipment for 
both freight and passenger service have been 
placed; new rails, bridges, safety installa- 
tions, engines, both steam and Diesel; new 
buildings, ete. 

Locker Units— Dalton Ice Co. completed 
plans for freezer-locker plants at Dalton, 
Chatsworth and Ringgold; first installation 
at Dalton plant will be 540 lockers with space 
for 1,080; receiving room, chill room, aging 
room, freezer facilities, curing room and ade- 
quate space and equipment for processing all 
types of foods for all plants; will require an 
investment of $100,000. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
authorized American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. and Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. to supplement open wire and 
cable conductors between Atlanta, Ga., and 
vip ghee and other points; estimated cost 


AMERICUS—Building—Dairy Co-op, organ- 
ized with Dr. P. F. Bahnsen and Associates, 
has site for pasteurizing plant. 

AMERICUS—Expansion—Manhattan Shirt 
Co. purchased 20 acres of land for one-story 
brick building with 80,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

ATLANTA—Building—Frozen Sweets, Syla- 
cauga, Ala., has let contract for construction 
of 2-story building; cost $15,500. 

ATLANTA — Expansion — Atlanta Woolen 
Mills plans two-story building which will pro- 
vide 30,000 additional square feet. 

ATLANTA—Factory Addition — Tucker- 
Carmichael Furniture Co. let contract for ad- 
dition to present factory; cost pag 

ATLANTA—Printing Plant—Harry Barfield 
>. plans new plant; architects working on 
plans. 

ATLANTA—Warehouse and Office Building 
—Southern States Chemical Corp. has let con- 
tract for construction of warehouse and office 
building; cost $82,000. 

BARNESVILLE—Expansion—William Car- 
ter Co. begun expansion and improvement in 
bleaching and dyeing departments. 

BRUNSWICK—Plant—Tidewater Plywood 
Co. incorporated with John T. Houk of Day- 
ton, Ohio, Pres.; has site, will erect plywood 
plant; investment of $700,000. 


COLUMBUS—Textile — Muscogee Manufs. 
turing Co. let contract for erection of build. 
ings; cost $250,000. 

COLUMBUS—Warehouse—Buck Ice & Cog! 
Sood let contract for $51,000 ice storage ware. 

ouse. 

CORNELIA—Plant—Georgia Shirt Co. wil 
build new plant. 

CRAWFORDVILLE — Building — Royal 
Manufacturing Co. constructing new build. 


ing. 

DALTON—Building — Dalton Textile Corp, 
he irr installation of machinery in new $30, 

uilding. 

DALTON—Plants — Contract awarded fo 
freezer-locker plant at Ringgold, now unde 
construction, and for plant at Dalton to start 
about November 1 for machinery and equip. 
ment; A. W. Dalton Ice Co. 

* DECATUR—Plant—DeKalb County [Pantry 
let contract for construction of a locker plant; 
1,450 lockers. 

EASTMAN—Modernization — Eastman Cot. 
ton Mill plans expending $125,000 for plant 
modernization. 

GLENVILLE—Plant—John D. Bradley, Jr, 
and Richard Bradley will erect $60,000 freez. 
er-locker plant. i 

MACON—Building — Macon Textiles, Inc, 
plan three-story office building. 

MACON—Building—Procter & Gamble Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has engineering plans in 
progress for expansion, tripling production; 
expansion program is part of a general ex. 
pansion at plants now being operated at 
Dallas, Texas; Baltimore, Md.; St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo., ete. 

MACQN—Expansion—The Dannenberg (Co. 
BrO00 expansion costing approximately 
100 


MACON — Improvements — Armour & Co. 
plans expansion program at | the ex- 
penditure of approximately $100,000. 

MACON — Improvements — Leaptrot Dry 
Cleaning Co. expending $40,000 for improve- 
ments. 

MACON—Office Building—The Macon Tex- 
tiles, Inc., let contract for office building. 

MACON—Plant — Macon Dairy Supply Co, 
Sixth St., plans $10,000 post-war expansion. 

MONTEZUMA—Plant—J. B. Easterlin and 
Associates plan freezing plant. 

MUSCOGEE—A(ddition—The Muscogee Man- 
ufacturing Co. is expending $250,000 for addi- 
tion to mill and for new equipment. 

ROME — Manufacturing Plant — Advance 
Glove Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich., has 
let contract for construction of manufactur- 
ing plant. 

SAVANNAH—Expansion — Union Bag and 
Paper Corp. completed arrangements for $10,- 
000,000 term-loan for expansion of Savannah 
plant and other corporate purposes. 

VALDOSTA—Plant — Valdosta Coca Cola 
Bottling Co. plans bottling plant. 

WAYNESBORO—Plant—Knox Steel Co., a 
branch of Lombard Iron Works of Augusta, 
plans establishing branch plant. 


KENTUCKY 


LANCASTER—Cowden Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, Mo., has let contract for construc- 
tion of factory. 

LETCHER — Extension — Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorize Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway_to build _14-mile branch line 
into Letcher, Ky., and Wise county to serve 
coal mines of the Clinchfield Coal Corp. also 
granted permission to Carolina, Clinchfield 
and Ohio to construct 14.5-mile branch line 
in Dickenso1 county; cost of the C. & O. line 
will be $2,775,000, including a 3,400-foot tun- 
nel; the C. C. & O. branch will be operated 
by the Atlantic Coast Line and the Louisville 
and Nashville Railway ; line will extend north- 
west from Fremont to proposed coal mine 
near headwaters of Lick Fork Creek; will 
drill a 160-foot tunnel; estimated cost $1,- 
998,663; preliminary survey and other work 
already done. 

LEXINGTON — Expansion — The General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has option on 
two tracts for erection of two plants, one to 
mannfacture lamp filaments and other com- 
pleted lamps; work is part of a $225,000 ex- 
pansion program for various plants. ; 

LEXINGTON—Warehouse — P. Lorrilard 
Co., acquired 31 acres to erect tobacco storage 
warehouse. 

LOUISVILLE—Furniture System — Mengel 
Co., Louisville, plans two-mile-long conveyor- 
ized furniture assembly and bw yp J system 
capable of carrying ten carloads of furniture 
at one time; cost $250,000, installed. 

MURRAY—Factory—The Tappan Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio, acquired tract for construc- 
tion of new stove factory; cost $600,000. 
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LOUISIANA 


ARABI — Plant — St. Bernard Cooperative 
Creamery, Inc., has let contract for construc- 
tion of creamery plant pane ad cost $37,665. 

BATON ROUGE—Plant — A. Lloyd and 
g. C. McCullough, Birmingham, sia. acquired 
Louisiana, Concrete Products, Inc., plant on 
Choctaw Road; plans immediate enlargement 
of —* facilities to four times its present 
output. 

BOGALUSA — Improvements — Bogalusa 
Lumber Co. will expend approximately 
$100,000 in renovating and improving proper- 
ties of the GM&O Railroad. 

CROWLEY—Plant — Rice Millers Associa- 
tion plans new $50,000 rice enrichment plant. 

FRANKLINTON—Electric Line—Washing- 
ton St. Tammany Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
let contract at $73,822 for 100 miles of line 
to serve 275 members. 

MONROE—Power Plant Equipment—West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. has contract at $50,700 
for electric a improvements at municipal 
power plant. 

NEW ORLEANS—Building—Crescent Trac- 
tor & Implement Co. rem new building. 

NEW ORLEANS—Chenical Plant—F. Uddo 
& Sons let contract i construction of plant; 
cost a $125, 

NEW ORLEANS—Printing Plant — Plans 
being drawn for new fireproof printing shop 
building, for Press of H. N. Corney; cost ap- 
proximately $35, 

NEW ORLEANS—Factory—Southern Pecan 
Co. has let contract at $58,668 for construc- 
tion of modern pecan factory building. 


MARYLAND 


Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, 
Del., started work on erection of 66,000-volt 
transmission line to connect its Wilmington 
electric system with that in Kent and Sussex 
counties and with the systems of the Eastern 
Shore companies in Maryland and Virginia; 
including transmission line between Vienna 
lant and Delmar, rebuilding of transmission 
ine between Salisbury and Berlin. 
BALTIMORE — Addition — Bendix Radio 
Corp. has let contract for addition to its 
Joppa Road plant; cost $100,000. 
BALTIMORE—Warehouse—Maryland Glass 
Corp. has let contract for construction of 
warehouse; cost ). 
PIKESVILLE—Factory — Maryland Engi- 
neering Co. broke ground for plant; will pro- 
duce kitchen fixtures and nonmetal piping 


units. 

SPARROWS POINT—Building—Bethlehem 
Steel Co. will rebuild pod rg ope and grocery 
store and post office; cost $50,00 

SPARROWS POINT Shoe Patapeco & 
Back Rivers Railroad Co. has let contract for 
construction of repair shops; cost $40,000. 

SPARROWS POINT — Buildings — Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. completed plans for anneal- 
ing building, cost $380,000; cold mill and skin 
pass building, addition, $276,500; addition to 
coil storage building, $91,400; addition to 
pickling building, $295,800; addition to proc- 
ess building, $3 (600, and addition to finish- 
ing building, $19,800. 


MISSISSIPPI 


U. S. Engineer Office, Vicksburg, Miss., ap- 
proved the $42,000,000 Red River lateral canal 
project; canal to extend about 30 miles above 
the junction of the Red and the Mississippi 
Rivers, through Alexandria and Natchitoches 
sections to a point above Shreveport; 9 feet 
deep, 100 feet wide, to contain 9 locks. 

GRENADA Building — City has completed 
plans for factory building addition at Gren- 
ada Industries, costing approximately $75,000. 

HATTIESBURG—Plant—Hercules Powder 
Co., Wilmington, Del., plans additions and im- 
provements to naval stores plant at Hatties- 

urg as part of a $30,000, three-year con- 
struction program. 

JACKSON—Plant—Jackson Wood Products 
Co. plans $30,000 building; manufacture post- 
er and spool beds. 

JACKSON—Plant — Preliminary plans un- 
derway for manufacturing plant, $75,000, for 
Tri-State Brick and Tile Co. 

JACKSON—Plant—Merchants Co. of Missis- 
sippi let contract to Reed Construction Co., 
Jackson, for rebuilding La mill and grain 
elevator; investment of $350. 

LAUREL—Expansion eens Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, I1]., plans expenditure of $1,- 

for expansion of plant at Laurel. 

WATER VALLEY—Building—Swift & Co. 
will construct building to be used as buying 
station for cream, eggs. 


MISSOURI 


8ST. LOUIS — San Francisco Railway Co. 
placed order with Pullman Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Co. for 300 automobile cars at $1,- 
639,500, to be built by company’s Bessemer 
Plant; orders for three 4,000-horsepower Die- 
sel road engines will be placed with Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corp. 

NORTH KANSAS CITY—Building — J. E. 
Donaldson Manufacturing Co. ccd office 
and factory building; cost $60,000 
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8ST. LOUIS—Grain Dryer—Contract let for 
gra, dryer for Ralston Purnia Co.; cost 


ST. LOUIS—Addition — Sunnen Products 
Co. has let contract for factory addition. 

ST. LOUIS—Factory—Stout Sign Co. has 
let contract for construction of sign factory; 
cost $110,000 

ST. LOUIS—Equipment—The St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. petitioned the United 
States District Court for authority to spend 
$7,321,394 on postwar equipment. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHEBORO—Machinery — Asheboro Farm 
Equipment Co. incorporated with $100, cap- 
ital by F Vestal; farm machinery. 

ASHEBORO — Manufacturing Bldg. — Na- 
tional Chair Co. has let contract at $250,000 
for construction of manufacturing building. 

ASHEVILLE—Equipment — Federal Truck 
and Equipment Co. incorporated with $100,000 
capital by Eugene Sluder. 

BURLINGTON — Mills — Lasley Hosiery 
Mills incorporated at $200,000. 

CHARLOTTE—Additions—Biltmore Dairy 
Farms has let contract for additions and al- 
terations to processing plant; cost $17,500. 

CHARLOTTE—Expansion—Interstate Mill- 
ing Co. plans $75,000 expansion program. 

CHARLOTTE—Expansion — Novelty Cur- 
tain Manufacturing Co. incorporated with 
capital of $50,000 by Frank D. Wright. 

CHARLOTTE—lce—Spartanbure Ice Co. of 
Charlotte incorporated with $100,000 capital. 

DURH AM—Expansion—Durham Container 
Co. let contract for remodeling in connection 
with $85,000 expansion program at box plant. 

KIN—Expansion—Chatham Manufactur- 
ing ar has let contract for modernization of 
plan 

HICKORY—Building — Hickory Telephone 
Co. plans modern building to house automatic 
telephone exchange. 

HIGH POINT—Buildings—Plymouth Hos- 
iery Mills, Inc., has let contract for construc- 
tion of three new buildings. 

HIGH POINT—Factory—Jamestown Paper 
Box Co. started work on paper box factory 
to cost $250,000. 

HIGH POINT—Mills—E. E. Younts has con- 
tract for two hosiery mills for Melrose Hos- 
iery Mill and Glenn Hosiery Mill. 

HOPEDALE—Plant — Copeland Fabrics, 
Inc., has let contract for construction of plant 
near Burlington. 

JAMESTOWN—Plant—Highland Container 
Co. has let contract for construction of build- 
ing; cost approximately $250,000. 








LENOIR—Factory — Blowing Rock Furni- 
ture Co. let contract at $93,473 for factory, 
dry kiln and boiler house. 

LENOIR—Furniture—Blowing Rock Chair 
os of Lenoir, incorporated with $300,000 cap- 
ital. 

MONROE—Plant — Borden Milk Co., 
York, will erect receiving plant. 

MORGANTON—Plant — Contract has been 
let for construction of plant to house Hen- 
redon Furniture Industries, Inc.; estimated 
cost $6 

NEWTON— Factory Expansion — Newton 
Glove Manufacturing Co. expend $100,000 for 
Ve to present plant, erect addi- 

on. 

RALEIGH — Warehouse — North Carolina 
Equipment Co. has let contract for construc- 
tion of one-story warehouse. 

ROCK HILL—Addition — The Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Co. plans addition to 
plant; cost $100, 

ROCKY MOUNT—Enlargement — Sidney 
Blumenthal & Co., Inc., has let contract for 
addition to main weaving building. 

ROWLAND—Lumber—Rowland Veneer Co. 
incorporated with $100,000 capital. 

SHELBY—Plant—Contract let at $50,000 for 
fcur dry kilns and millwork plant for Shelby 
Millwork and Supply Co. 

SHELBY—Textile — Hudson Hosiery Co., 


New 


FIVE 


Charlotte, acquired 4-acre tract for erection 
of shosiery plant. 

ARTA—Mill—Chamber of Commerce in- 
ckeusae in establishment of new full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill at Sparta. 

WILMINGTON—Plant—Industrial Proper- 
ties, Inc., has let contract for construction of 
manufacturing plant to be operated by France 
Neckwear Co. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Expansion — Hanes 
Dye & Finishing Co. plans expansion of 28,660 
square feet to present mill building. 


OKLAHOMA 


ENID—Plant — Western Equipment 
facturing Co., Chanute, Kans., establi:. 
in Enid. 

TULSA—Building—Hercules Tool Cc. plans 
erection of office building and warehouse; 
ccest $25,000. 

WAGONER—Plant—Green Brothers, Nash- 
ville, Tean., plans establishment of a 1,000- 
acre Oklahoma hybrid seed corn growing sta- 
tion in Wagoner County; estimated cost 
$150,000. 


Manu- 
iit plant 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


CHARLESTON—Radio Station—Charleston 
Broadcasting Co. incorporated with capital 
of $25,000, plans erection of radio station. 

CLE ARW: ATER—Shop — Clearwater Manu- 
facturing Co. has let someruee for construc- 
tion of shop; cost $48,800 

GREENVILLE—E xpansion — Joanna Mills 
have expansion program planned which en- 
tails expenditure of $1,500, 

INMAN—Packing House—Otto Marlow erect 
2-story packing house; cost $40, 

LA F FRANCE—Building—Pendleton Manu- 
facturing Co. plans community building; cost 
$75,000. 
LEXINGTON—Plant — Frozen Foods, Inc., 
started work on freezer-locker plant. 

SALUDA—Building—Saluda Factory Build- 
ers, Inc., incorporated with $50,000 capital; 
will erect modern building. 

SPARTANBURG — Improvements — Beau- 
mont Mills will spend $300,000 for installation 
of new machinery for manufacture of drills, 
twills and industrial yarn. 

TAYLORS—Extension—Southern Bleachery 
& Print Works has let contract for extension 
of present finishing building. 


TENNESSEE 


CHATTANOOGA—Plant—Cummings High- 
way Frozen Lockers, Inc., incorporated with 
capital of $15,000 to erect frozen-food locker 
plant. 

CHAT TANOOGA—Plant—The Paris Coffee 
Co., Inc., acquired property and will estab- 
lish modern plant. 

COLUMBIA—Creamery—G. G. Pinkston has 
repurchased Jersey Pride Creamery and will 
erect new plant with facilities for making 
ice cream. 

KINGSPORT—Expansion—Tennessee East- 
man Corp. has under construction first new 
unit of projected expansion of acetate rayon 
production plants. 

Sete tase — City plans an 
$18,000,000 harbor expansion project including 
a dam at head of Tennessee chute to utilize 
the entire eight-mile length of the chute. 

MEMPHIS—Plant—Jackson Cookie Co. pur- 
chased site for erection of baking plant. 

MEMPHIS—Expansion — Ford Motor Co. 
has let contract for expansion of present 
building and construction of a parts build- 
ing adjacent to present structure; cost ap- 
tend $1,000,000. 

PHIS—Factory—Robilio & Cuneo has 
it prea for construction of factory; cost 

00, 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT—Plant—Consolidated Frozen 
Food plans addition to lockers, increasing 
storage space by 400 lockers; estimated cost 


CORPUS CHRISTI — Addition — Central 
Power & Light Co. has let contract for con- 
struction of addition to machine shop and 
laboratory building. 

DALLAS—Addition—C. E. Doolin has let 
contract for addition to present building; 
-— Awe 

LAS — Plant — Certainteed Products 
oan ng Ill., has let contract for con- 
struction of plant; cost approximately 
$1,000,000. 

EL PASO—Addition—Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. plans addition to 
telephone building; cost approximately 


$70,000. 

EL PASO—Remodeling — El] Paso Packing 
Co. has let contract for remodeling of plant; 
cost $21,000. 

EL PASO—Building Addition—Contract for 
addition to present telephone building let at 
cost of $85, for Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

FLOYDADA—Grain Elevator — Floydada 
Producers Cooperative plans grain elevator. 

FORT WORTH—Plant — J. G. Govrel has 

(Continued on page 64) 
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25-Ton Hydraulic Press 


A self-contained 25-ton hydraulic press, 
manufactured by Mech-Art Products Corp., 
York, Pa., is represented by its makers as 
capable of a wide variety of pressing, straight- 
ening, bending, flattening, and assembling to- 
gether with convenient movability. It is pow- 
ered by hand with eight pump strokes equal- 


25-Touw Hydraulic Press 


ing one-inch ram travel. The cylinder is 
steelcasting. IH{andle grips adjust table 
height. Distance between uprights is 30 
inches, table travel 35 inches, ram travel 44% 
inches, ram diameter 23, inches, height 60 
inches, floor space 34 inches by 2714 inches 
avd weight 420 pounds. 


Two Distributors Named 


The Briggs Clarifier Co.. Washington, D. C., 
and Bethesda, Md., manufacturer of automo- 
tive, industrial and marine oil filtration 
equipment, has announced the appointment 
of two new distributors. Curtis Engine and 
Equipment Co., 104 Light St.. Baltimore, has 
been given the Chesapeake Bay area which 
includes all Maryland counties bordering the 
bay, and Works Engineering Co., 4526 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo., has been assigned terri- 
tory in Eastern Missouri, and parts of South- 
ern Illinois and Indiana. 


Pressure Loss Countered 


Weldolets, manufactured by Bonney Forge 
& Tool Works, Allentown, Pa., are reported 
to have played an important part in solving 
a pressure-loss problem on the continuous 
gas furnaces manufactured by Selas Corp. 
of America. Weldolet fittings, used in place 
of nipples welded into the manifold, are cred- 
ited with solving the problem largely be- 
cause the funnel-shaped inlet of Weldolets 
eliminated dead spots and provided greater 
flow capacity. 


Weldolet Fittings 


Frisco Lines Plan New 


Streamliners 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 
recently petitioned the U. S. District Court 
in St. Louis for authority to spend $7,321,344 
on postwar equipment which will include 
three coimplete iesel-powered streamline 
trains. 

Trains to be replaced by the latest modern 
equipment are the Meteor, Frisco’s mainliner 
ecnnecting Tulsa and Oklahoma City with 
St. Louis and the Texas Special which the 
Frisco operates jointly with the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Lines between St. Louis and 
Texas. Two complete trains to cost $2,782,196 
will be placed on the Meteor’s run and one on 
the Texas Special route. Plans call for MKT 
to purchase an equal amount of equipment 
for the Texas Special. 

Other expenditures contemplated by the 
Frisco in the petition call for purchase of 
00 50-ton automobile cars for $1,639,500 and 
200 70-ton honner ballast cars at an estimated 
cost of $895,000. The petition also requests 
authority to spend $480,000 to build in the 
Frisco’s shops at Springfield, Mo., 100 70-ton 
covered hopper cars and 20 standard steel un- 
derframe cabooses. 

The petition said that with the approval 
of the court, the Frisco would place orders 
with Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co. for the streamline passenger train equip- 
ment consisting of three mail-baggage cars, 
11 chair cars, one chair lounge, two dormi- 
tory chair cars, 16 sleepers, one diner, two 
diner-lounge-observation and one_ observa- 
tion lounge car. Orders for three 4.000 horse- 
pcwer Diesel road engines will be placed with 
the Electro-Motive Division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. The American Car & Foundry Co. 
will receive orders for 70-ton hopper ballast 
cars and 50-ton automobile cars will be pur- 
chased from Pullman Standard. 


Death Takes A. M. Lockett 


With the death on October 11 of Andrew M. 
Leckett, 80, A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd, New 
Orleans, lost its founder and an able execu- 
tive since 1899. At the time of his death. Mr. 
Lockett was chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. A grandson of Andrew Moore, Ala- 
bama’s Civil War governor, his life was an 
active one. He was president of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce in 1930 and 
1931 and a member of its board of directors 
for thirteen years; a former member of the 
Board of Port Commissioners of New Or- 
leans; one of the original members of the 
Intracoastal Canal Association: member of 
the Advisory Committee for the Sixth District 
Federal Reserve Bank; a former member of 
the board of directors of Whitney National 
Bank and of the New Orleans Public Service, 
Ine. He held an honorary degree in mechan- 
ical engiseering from Stevens Institute of 
Technology and had been active in his pro- 
fession since 1887 when he became affiliated 
with Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


Trade School Opens 


Hobart Trade School, Inc., Troy, Ohio, an- 
ncunces that it is now enrolling veterans of 
World War II in a specialized welding and 
metal working course which has been ap- 
proved by the Veterans Administration under 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. The course covers 
640 hours’ instruction in are and acetylene 
welding, alloy metal welding, carbon are 
welding, hardfacing and tool welding, metal]- 
lizing with metal spray gun, resistance weld- 
ing, submerged melt process of welding with 
automatic head, stud-gun welding and the 
heliare method of welding magnesium and 
other light metals. Applications under G. I. 
Rill of Rights may be secured through any 
Veterans Administration field office or from 
the school and students may enroll for the 
entire course of 16 weeks or select shorter 
training. 


Service Leveler Explained 


The Service Leveler is recommended by its 
manufacturer, Service Caster & Truck Divi- 
sion of Domestic Industries, Inc., Albion, 
Mich., for raising finished goods from floor 
level to loading platform, from shipping floor 
to motor truck and for lowering raw mate- 
rials from car to floor. Hoisting and control 
mechanism is provided and the power unit 
and motor are enclosed. A free-wheel brake 
ccntrols the lowering of the platform and a 
centrifugal governor is provided as a safety 
measure. 


Precise Measurement Aided 
By Electronic Gages 


Described as “miracles of measurement,” 
electronic gages manufactured by Jack & 
Heinz, Cleveland, Ohio, have been designed 
to transfer precision measurements from lab. 
oratories to shops and to facilitate mass pro- 
duction of extremely precise equipment. Em. 
phasizing the unfailing accuracy of electronic 
measuring procedure, the devices are repre- 
sented as offering, for peacetime use, prin. 
ciples developed for vital wartime produce. 
tion. Based upon the principle that success. 
ful precision measuring depends upon ade. 
quate amplification, the gages are suggested 
for measurements which must be made to in- 
finitesimal tolerances unobtainaie with ordi. 
nary mechanical measuring systems. The 
gages make use of —_ frequency alternating 
current which permits lightweight electro- 
magnetic coils in the gage head. Electronic 
tubes provide means of generating and am. 
plifying small amounts of current. A new 
catalog put out by the company describes 
the instruments in detail and shows range 
and scale of calibration. 


Model AC Electronic Comparator 


Promotions Announced 


W. C. Johnson, vice president of Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co., has announced the 
appointment of R. N. Landreth to the_post 
oF assistant to the vice president, and R. C. 
Allen, steam department manager, has an- 
rounced the appointment of W. A. Yost, Jr., 
as assistant manager in the steam turbine 
department. Mr. Landreth, who has been spe- 
cial represenative in Washington, will con- 
tinue his residence there and Mr. Yost, among 
other duties, will assume direction of sales 
of steam and gas turbines. 


New Hewitt-Robins Office 


Offering engineering service to mines and 
industries in the Southeastern states, a new 


office in Charleston, W. Va., has been an- 
nounced by Thomas Robins, Jr., president of 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. and Robins Conveyors, 
Inc., makers of conveyor belts and conveyor 
systems. Staff at the new office consists of 
R. U. Jackson, Nelson J. Reinhold and H. N. 
Kepler. In addition to conveyors, the firms 
are producing units for rubber hose, materials 
handling machinery, cable railways, coal tip- 
ples and related equipment. Hewitt’s manu- 
facturing plant is located at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Robins’ at Passaic, N. J. 


wy 


R. U. Jackson N. J. Reinhold 
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Steel Drawing Board 
(Illustrated above) 


A drawing board with all-steel tubular 
frame reinforced with angle pieces has been 
announced by Binkins Tool & Manufacturing 
Co., Detroit 9, Mich. The board is adjustable 
to a maximum tilt-angle of 60 degrees and 
up-down movement of six inches. It is of 
light weight and equipped with rubber feet. 
Additional equipment includes a_ reference 
tray-shelf and light bracket assembly for 48- 
inch fluorescent lamps. 


Magnesium Book Ready 


A 183-page bound volume entitled ‘Intro- 
duction to Magnesium and its Alloys,” John 
Alico, author, priced to sell at $5, is ready 
for distribution by Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 
18 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. The 
book, designed to present magnesium infor- 
mation to metallurgical students and others 
interested in the practical aspects of the fab- 
rication and use of metals, deals with the his- 
tory and economical development of mag- 
tesium; occurrences of magnesium and mag- 
nesium metal; metallurgy of magnesium and 
its alloys; casting of magnesium alloys; forg- 
ing, rolling. forming and extruding magne- 
sium alloys; heat treatment and_ surface 
treatment; machining and joining; and mag- 
—° place as a postwar factor in product 
esign. 


Portable Electric Blowers 


Four models of portable electric blowers 
with two speeds are now in production and 
available for prompt shipment, according to 
an announcement by the manufacturer, The 
Ace Co., 12-40 North Orange street, Ocala, Fla. 
Literature, available on request to the manu- 
facturer, describes the blowers as efficient and 
time-saving for the cleaning of motors and 
many similar industrial uses. They are 
equipped with universal motors and can be 
supplied for voltages from 100 to 275 volts. 


ILG Adds Two Engineers 


R. E. Pauling has been named manager of 
the Tulsa, Okla., office of ILG Electric Ven- 
tilating Co., whose headquarters are at 2850 
North Crawford Ave., Chicago 41, Ill, and 
Marion A. Elliotte has been appointed to the 
Detroit office staff, it is announced by P. D. 
Briggs, vice president in charge of sales. A 
pest president of the Oklahoma Chapter of the 
American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers, Mr. Pauling has had long expe- 
rience in the heating and ventilating business. 
Mr. Elliotte came to the firm from the Marine 
Products Co. 


R. E. Pauling M. A. Elliotte 


Two Appointments Announced 


John C. Leppart has been soneietet assis- 
tant to the operating vice president of South- 
ern Alkali Corp., Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Southern Alkali is owned jointly by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. and American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corp. Recent appointment by 
the plate glass company was that of Harry 
W. Gleichert as director of sales for the Co- 
lumbia Chemical division. Both appointments 
were announced by E. T. Asplundh, vice pres- 
ident in charge of Columbia Chemical divi- 
sion. Mr. Gleichert will be located at the ex- 
ecutive sales office in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chemical Exposition Planned 


The 20th Century Exposition of Chemical 
Industries is organizing an industrial expo- 
sition to be held the week of February 25 to 
March 2 in Grand Central Palace, New York, 
according to announcement by Charles F. 
Roth, president of International Exposition 
Co. The show is planned to display raw ma- 
terials, processing equipment and chemical 
products and hopes to serve as a reconver- 
sion accelerator, providing personal contacts 
and business conferences. Many new products 
created by war are expected to be on display. 


New Hydraulic Cylinders 


A new line of air and hydraulic cylinders 
consisting of 200-pound pressure with steel 
heads and caps and brass walls, and 1,500- 
pound pressure with solid steel heads, caps 
and walls, has been disclosed by Miller Mo- 
tor Co., 4027-33 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 18, 
Ill. Five mounting styles are offered and 
mountings may be either directly to tie rods 
or through use of brackets. Present users 
include manufacturers of welders, bending 
machines, tire and plastic molding machines, 
presses, automobiles and swaging machines. 
Two special cylinders are also reported de- 
veloped—an air-operated hydraulic booster 
for small units and a dual-stroke welder cy- 
linder. Bulletins A-103 and H-104 may be ob- 
tained on request. 


Metals Exposition Set 


Plans are reported completed for the 27th 
National Metal Exposition to be held in the 
Cleveland public auditorium February 4-8 un- 
der the sponsorship of American Soociety 
for Metals and direction of W. H. Eiseman. 
it was reported by Mr. Eiseman that the 
show would be held in conjunction with the 
National Metal Congress and that the Amer- 
ican Welding Society, the Iron and Steel and 
Institute of Metals divisions of the American 
I: stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers and the American Industrial Radium 
and * ied Society would cooperate in the 
event. 


Gary Plant to Modernize 


Plans have been announced for modern- 
ization of American Bridge Company’s Gary, 
plant by L. A. Paddock, president of the firm, 
a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. The pres- 
ent plant, adjacent to the Gary plant of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., also a U. S. Steel 
subsidiary, was built in 1911 and in peace- 
time turns out structural steel products. Dur- 
ing the war the plant built aircraft carrier 
assemblies, radar equipment and earth-mov- 
ing equipment. 


Promotional Agency Chosen By 
Florida 


Allied Advertising Agencies of Florida has 
been chosen by the Florida State Advertising 
Commission to handle state promotional proj- 
ects, according to Gov. Caldwell. The firm 
will establish headquarters in Jacksonville 
pending selection of permanent location by 
the Commission. Affiliated companies are Rob- 
ert E. Clarke and Associates, Miami; T. M. 
Griffith Advertising Agency, St. Petersburg; 
R. E. McCarthy, Tampa, and Newman Lynde 
and Associates, Jacksonville. 


New Manager Appointed 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of John M. Martin as manager of 
the Pittsburgh explosives office of Hercules 
Powder Co. Formerly operating manager of 


the Hercules-operated Sunflower Ordnance 
Works in Kansas, Mr. Martin succeeds LeRoy 
Keane, who has been promoted director of 
sales of the Hercules explosives department 
in Wilmington, Del. 
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Niagara Liquid Cooler 


An industrial liquid cooler is offered by 
the Niagara Blower Co., New York 17, N. Y., 
which is claimed to increase capacity 50 to 
100 per cent over previous equipment put out 
by the company. The range of capacities runs 
from 4.7 to 137 tons refrigeration. The model 
rated at 137 tons is 105 inches long by 88 
inches high by 60 inches wide. Water deliv- 
eries range from 11 to 220 gallons per minute. 
Tank is ample in size. Special provision is 
made for application of insulating materials. 


Niagara Blower Liquid Cooler 


Bowser Expands Business 


Acquisition of the industrial temperature 
cabinet equipment business of Kold-Hold Co., 
Lansing, Mich., has been announced by Bow- 
ser, Inc., through the firm’s president, R. 
Hosken Damon, The new business will be con- 
solidated with the refrigeration division of 
Bowser and in the near future will be moved 
from present location in Long Island to a 
new location, according to the announcement, 


Sylvania Promotes Two 


Election of E. Finley Carter and H. Ward 
Zimmer as vice presidents of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Ine., has been announced by 
Walter E. Poor, president of the comopany. 
Mr. Carter, previously director of industrial 
relations, becomes vice president in charge of 
industrial relations. Mr. Zimmer, previously 
general manager of operation of the radio 
sales division, is now vice president in charge 
of the radio tube division. 


Vice President Chosen 


F. G. Gerard has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations of the Wash- 
ington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa., it has 
been announced by T. S. Fitch, president. 
Mr. Gerard formerly was plant superinten- 
dent of the Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
3altimore. The Washington Steel Corp. is a 
new company that will produce stainless steel 
in sheet and strip form. 





Development Manager Appointed 


Appointment of William H. Bowman as 
market development manager, responsible for 
research and sales facilities, has been an- 
nounced by P. M. Dinkins, vice prestient and 
a manager of Jefferson Chemical Co., 
nc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Before accepting his present post, Mr. Bow- 
man was manager of the technical service and 
market development division of Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Corp. He has also served 
as member of the chemical engineering fac- 
ulties of the University of Toronto, New 
York University and Case School of Applied 
Science. Jefferson Chemical Co., jointly owned 
by American Cyanamid Co, and The Texas 
Co., is building a plant at Port Neches, Tex., 
for manufacture of chemical ingredients of 
synthetic rubber, plastics, textiles, and other 
petroleum derivatives. 


Steel Stools in 80 Models 


Steel stools in five heights and 80 models, 
designed for a wide variety of posture needs, 
are announced as available by the manufac- 
turer, Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Clark St., 
Aurora, Ill. Further data will be sent on 
written request to the company or any of its 
dealers. 


Institute of Textile Technology 
Adds Member to Staff 


The Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Jack D. Towery as member of the 
textile engineering staff. A. B. S. graduate 
of Texas Technological College, Mr. Towery 
was textile engineer in charge of spinning 
and weaving research at the University of 
Texas from 1942 until 1945. He is a regis- 
tered professional engineer and member of a 
number of professional societies. 


Masonite Promotes Westphalen 


Charles H. Westphalen, pioneer staff mem- 
ber of Masonite Corporation, has been elected 
a vice president and director and made gen- 
eral manager of the Laurel, Miss., plant, ac- 
cording to announcement by the board of di- 
rectors at Wausau, Wisc. Mr. Westphalen has 
been with the Laurel organization since its 
inception in 1926 and took an important part 
in the designing and construction of the 
equipment and plant in which he served ini- 
tially as superintendent. In 1940 he was made 
manager and in June, 1945, acting general 
manager. 


Drawing Compound Announced 


A chemically inert drawing compound, 
“Superdraw,” designed to maintain inherent 
strength during repeated stamping of fer- 
rous and non-ferrous alloys, has been an- 
nounced by Northwest Chemical Co., 9310 
Roselawn, Detroit 4, Mich. It is made in both 
pigmented and non-pigmented form and is 
represented as*being easily removed with any 
— cleaner or other routine cleaning pro- 
cedure, 


U. S. Sugar Makes Report 


In its fourteenth annual report, United 
States Sugar Corp. reports that its Clewiston, 
Fla., plant, during the year, ground over 
00,000 pounds of cane, producing 63,473 tons 
of 96-degree raw sugar and 5,119,000 gallons 
of blackstrap. The report also announced 
that the company is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and showed earnings of $3,385,881 
since June 30, 1933. 


Charlotte Branch Planned 


The Henry Walke Co., Norfolk 1, Va., dis- 
tributors of mill supplies and machinery and 
contractors’ supplies, has announced it will 
establish a branch of its business at Char- 
lotte, N. C., January 1, 1946. The location 
will be at 1310 South Tryon street and will 
carry a stock of machine tools, small power 
tools, pipe, valves, fittings and mill supplies, 
and steel and equipment for cotton mills, in- 
dustrial plants and contractors. 


Dechant Reopens Office 


For engineering practice including water 
supply and treatment, sewage disposal, ay 
dro-electrics, and port works, Frederick H. 
Dechant, formerly affiliated with William H 
Dechant & Sons, has reopened offices in the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in association with Frederic R. 
Harris, consulting engineer of 27 William 
street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Zinc Wire Finish Announced 


A successful application of zinc in a new 
alloy finish of wire has been announced by 
Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc.; Worcester, 
Mass. The application, developed during the 
war, is claimed to give two to three times the 
rust-resistance of tin with a finish that acts 
as a lubricant. It is especially recommended 
by its makers where extreme acid or gas 
fumes are prevalent. 


Hydraulic Press 


Hydraulic Presses Offered 

A line of positive self-contained hydraulic 
presses has recently been brought out by 
Munton Manufacturing Co., Franklin Park, 
Illinois. They are available in capacities of 
41%, 7, 10, 15, 20 and 25 tons with means to 
limit pressures as low as required, with pres- 
sure gauges aiding in regulation. A holding 
valve is extra equipment. These presses are 
recommended by the maker for push-broach- 
ing, forming, blanking, drawing squeeze as- 
sembly of bushings, etc. 


Frame Leaves PAW for Cities 


Service Compan 

A. P. Frame, director of the Refining Divi- 
sion of the Petroleum Administration for 
War, resigned October 10 to return to the 
Cities Service Co. Mr. Frame will become 
vice president of Petroleum Advisers, Inc., 
New York City, a subsidiary of the Cities 
Service Co., in charge of manufacturing, re- 
search and development. In that position, he 
will supervise the refining and development 
activities of all the Cities Service companies, 
ap tone the chemical research and manu- 
acture. 


Procurement Problems Report 

To assist the reconversion of industry to 
peace time production, the War Production 
Board has issued a pamphlet showing the ap- 
proximate lead time for procurement of a se- 
lected list of components in a number of 
manufacturing industries. 

Covering nearly 600 items, the pamphlet 
shows the average normal pre-war time lag 
between the date of receipt of an order and 
the date of shipment on each item, the pres- 
ent time lag and the estimated date when 
the time lag is expected to return to normal. 
It is explained in the introduction, however, 
that the time lags or lead times shown are 
average and that conditions in specific lo- 
calities or for special quantities, or partic- 
ular specifications, would obviously vary. 


Also, WPB officials pointed out, the present 
day time lag may vary from week to w 
depending on stock inventories of raw mate. 
rials, components, and transportation. 

Among the items listed are: automotive 
parts, building materials, chemicals, construe. 
tion machinery, consumers durable goods 
copper, cork, asbestos and fibrous glass, farm 
machinery, general industrial equipment, 
lumber, paper and paperboard, plumbing ang 
heating equipment, power equipment, print. 
ing machinery, radio, rubber goods, safety 
aud technical equipment, steel, textiles, tools 
and transportation equipment. 


Goodrich Man Promoted 


James A. Windham is now manager of the 
St. Louis district of industrial products diyj. 
sion of The B. F. Goodrich Co., it has bee 
announced by E. F. Tomlinson, division gen. 
eral manager. Succeeding George Liver. 
more, retired, Mr. Windham was moved uy 
from the post of sales representative. He ig 4 
graduate of Penn State and has been with 
the firm since 1932. 


Service Awards Granted 


Mery] H. Geisking, sales vice president, was 
among those who were awarded medals and 
service certificates ——s the third quarter 
of 1945 by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Geisking’s 
award was in reecognition of 30 years’ service, 
In all, 141 service awards were made to the 
company’s employees during the quarter, the 
highest being a gold medal symbolic of § 
years of service to Sam Lowery, top repair. 
= eden the open hearth department at Ensley 

Yorks. 


Vets Rejoin Big Steel 


To facilitate veteran reemployment, Car. 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., largest subsidiary 
of United States Steel Corp., sent a job-deter. 
mining questionnaire to its 44,000 employes 
in the armed forces. Of the replies received 
thus far, 88 per cent indicate desire to return 
to prewar jobs. The parent corporation an- 
nounces that nearly 13,000 returned veterans 
have already been reemployed by its subsid- 
iaries with reemployment increasing daily. 
More than 110,000 employees of all subsid- 
iaries are reported to have left their jobs 
during the war to enter the armed forces, 


Pipe Sealer Announced 


Introduction of a new product known as 
Black Magic, a pipe-sealing compound and 
gasket cement, has been announced by Bow- 
ser, Inc., Fort Wayne 5, Ind. The new prod- 
uct, available in various size containers, is 
represented as being especially efficient for 
making leak-proof joints without becoming 
brittle with age and to cling to metal with 
glue-like tenacity. Explanatory folder with 
prices is available on request to the company, 


Wheelbarrow Wheels Made 
of Light Metal 


Hutton, Wheel Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has 
designed a light weight wheelbarrow wheel 
using a one piece casting of special aluminum 
alloy for the wheel center. This shock proof 
alloy wheel has mounted on it a size 4.00 x 8” 
4-ply pneumatic tire with tube. Roller bear- 
ings with hardened outer sleeves are used in 
each of the hub, and a steel pressed in washer 
is used as a bearing retainer in the hub ends. 
Weight of the complete wheel with bearings 
and tire is less than 12 pounds. 


=-TRADE -:- 
LITERATURE 


CONVEYORS ILLUSTRATED 

A 16-page booklet, “Achieve Maximum Ef- 
ficiency in High Speed Production with 
Standard Conveyors,” free on request to 
Standard Conveyor Co., North St. Paul 9, 
Minn., contains interesting illustrations of 
standard equipment in steel mills, foundries, 
machine shops, airplane and electrical ap- 
pliance plants. 


BOOKLET ON WIRE 

A new booklet, “Fine Wire of Special Ma- 
terials,” announced by North American 
Philips Co., Inc., 100 East 42nd St., New 
York, treats the subjects of producing good 
diamond dies, drawing the wire, checking 
diameter, elongation, tensile strength, ohmic 
resistance and X-ray diffraction examination 
of atomic structure. 
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PACKINGLESS PUMP DESCRIBED 
Bulletin Number 51, put out by The LaBour 
Co., 


Inc., Elkhart, Ind., describes Type G 
pumps to be packingless, self-priming and 
centrifugal, designed to be a new approach to 
pumping problems. Copies of the bulletin wil] 
pe sent on request to the company. Described 
are the seal, replacement of parts, drive shaft, 
impeller, how to disassemble and backflow re- 
tarder. Drawing of the pump is shown to- 
gether with a table showing friction of water 


in pipes. 


FRICTION SAWING BOOKLET 


The machine tool division of the DoAll Co., 
1301 Washington Ave., South, Minneapolis 4, 
Minn., manufacturers of high speed sawing 
machines, offer a new booklet, “Friction Saw- 
ing,” Which explains the new technique for 
cutting materials with high speed sawing ma- 
chines. Photographs and charts are used to 
jllustrate cutting rates necessary to the faster 
cutting and shaping of ferrous materials. 


STEEL BARREL MAKING 


Federal Machine and Welder Co., 212 Dana 
St, Warren, Ohio, have released a new book- 
ket illustrating a complete barrel plant, 
designed for sustained production of 70,000 
resistance welded units per month. In addi- 
tion to photographs of the various machines 
used, the booklet carries a double-page draw- 
ing of the schematic layout of the Federal 
barrel plant as described and illustrated. 


RADIUS DRESSER CATALOG 

A six-page catalog describing three models 
of radius dressers has been released by U. S. 
tool & Manufacturing Co., 6907 Kingsley 
Ave, Dearborn, Mich. One model is reported to 
enable an-operator to dress a radius, an angle, 
a compound-complex angle and an angle 
tangent to a radius in one operation. The 
company asks that requests for literature 
state whether information is wanted regard- 
ing this equipment alone or as insert in edi- 
tion #945 of 60-page catalog describing spe- 
cial high speed steel milling cutters. 


BAKELITE REVIEW ISSUED 

Anew Bakelite Review has been issued con- 
taining articles on “Building Remoderniza- 
tion,” “R.C.A. Announces New Red Seal De- 
luxe Records of Vinylite Resin Compound,” 
“The Part Plastics Play in Telegram Serv- 
ice.” “New Materials for Boat Building,” 
“Postwar Items,” “Cast Resin Plastics for the 
Hand Craftsman” and other interesting ar- 
tides. It is published by Bakelite Corp., 300 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


LINCOLN EXPLAINS COURSES 

“Building Your Career in Arc Welding” is 
a pamphlet issued by Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. Together with a leaflet ex- 
plaining the Lincoln courses in welding engi- 
neering, it describes the company’s method of 
preparing men for arc welding careers. The 
courses are held once a month in Cleveland 
starting on a Monday morning and running 
through Friday at the Lincoln plant. 


GREENVILLE INDUSTRIAL SITES 

An interesting booklet with illustrations 
and maps has been prepared by Greenville 
and Northern Railway, Greenville, S. C., 
bringing to the attention of plant manage- 
ments the advantages and opportunities for 
industrial locations along the railways right 
of way. Ample industrial power is shown to 
be available as well as many improved high- 
ways that traverse the area. The outline indi- 
cates that ideal sites can be found for prac- 
tically any type of industry with areas rang- 
ing from five to five hundred acres obtainable. 


BALL BEARING BOOK ISSUED 
Heads of leading corporations, technical 
schools and libraries will receive the first 
copies of “Ball and Roller Bearing Engineer- 
ae a 270-page technical book published by 
SKF Industries Inc., Philadelphia. Later edi- 
tions will be sold at cost to students and 
others interested in bearing studies. The book, 
a bound volume with 900 drawings and tables, 

was prepared by Dr. Arvid Palmgren. 


Colonel Smith Returns to 
Braniff Airways 


Robert J. Smith, formerly a vice 
president of Braniff Airways before 
leaving to accept an important mili- 
tary assignment in 1942, has re- 
turned to the airline as a vice presi- 
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dent, T. E. Braniff,” president, an- 
nounces. Colonel Smith will be in 
charge of the company’s expansion 
and route development program. 

In announcing Colonel Smith’s re- 
instatement following a board of di- 
rectors’ meeting, Mr. Braniff said, 
“We are pleased to have Colonel 
Smith available to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of this important phase 
of the company’s activities.” 

A few months after Pearl Harbor 
when the number of military trans- 
port planes was lowest in the war’s 
history, Colonel Smith, then vice 
president of Braniff Operations, 
negotiated the first airline military 
operations contract with the army, 
placing at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment Braniff planes, equipment, 
and maintenance service deemed 
necessary by the army. 

After setting up the Brownsville- 
Canal Zone ATC operation for 
Braniff and believing an overall 
military service could be performed 
by the civilian airlines, he accepted 
a commission as lieutenant colonel 
in the Army in headquarters of the 
Army Air Forces in Washington. 


Colonel Williamson Again 
Flies for Delta Airlines 


Lt. Col. John Henry Williamson, 
recently discharged from the Army 
Air Force, has returned to Delta 
Airlines. Colonel Williamson, a 
graduate of Brooks and Kelly fields, 
joined the Delta Air Service in 1929. 
He landed the first airline passenger 
plane in Atlanta, an old single-en- 
gine Travelaire. In 1932 he rejoined 
the Army as staff sergeant. This 
marked the beginning of his associa- 
tion with Captain (later General) 
Claire Chennault. When Colonel 
Williamson returned to the Army 
in 1942 he was transferred to Gen- 
eral Chennault’s command where he 
spent two years flying supplies into 
China, Burma, India and the Malay 
States. Between deliveries he piloted 
General Chennault and Generalis- 
simo and Madame Chiang Kai Shek. 


Chicago, Southern Airlines 

Appoints Colonel Josephs 

Lt. Col. N. Henry Josephs has 
been appointed executive assistant 


to the president, Carleton Putnam, 
of Chicago and Southern Air Lines. 


FIVE 













H. Henry Josephs 


Recently resigned as Special Consul- 
tant to the Under Secretary of War. 
Colonel Josephs had spent three 
years with the Army Air Forces. 

During the early stages of the war, 
he was with Headquarters, Air Ser- 
vice Command, at Wright and Pat- 
terson fields where he was chief of 
the machinery and tools branch and 
flier’s equipment branch. 

Later he was made commanding 
officer of the 802nd Army Air Forces 
Specialized Depot which was 
charged with the responsibility of 
supplies for photographic and re- 
connaissance units in this country 
and overseas. In April, 1944, he was 
made chief of eleven Army Air 
Forces specialized depots located in 
an area stretching from Long Island, 
New York to Huntington, W. Va. 

For one year prior to his discharge 
from the Army, Colonel Josephs was 
chief of management for the Middle- 
town Air Technical Service Com- 
mand in Middletown, Pa. 

Colonel Josephs volunteered his 
services to the Army on December 
7, 1941. At that time he was senior 
member of the New York law firm of 
Josephs, Wilson and Lincoln, and 
was general counsel and director of 
several banks and various well- 
known industrial and mercantile 
corporations. 

Before forming his own law firm 
he was associated in the practice of 
law with the firm of Cravath, De 
Gersdorff, Swaine and Wood of New 
York. He also lectured on compara- 
tive corporation law from 1930 to 
1939 at the New York University 
Graduate School of Law. 
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Southern Construction Rises 


(Continued from page 51) 


Masonite Corp., $1,000,000 expansion, 
Laurel, Miss. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp., Sparrows Point, 
Md., $1,095,600 buildings. 

Ford Motor Co., $1,000,000 expansion, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Mengel Co., Louisville, Ky., $700,000 
program. 

Tidewater Plywood Co., $700,000 plant, 
Brunswick, Ga. 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co., Pasadena, 
Tex., $645,000 addition. 

Tappan Stove Co., $600,000 plant, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

Henredon Furniture Industries, Inc., 
Morganton, N. C., $600,000 plant. 

Alexander Motor Co., Dallas, 
$500,000 sales building. 

Coca Cola Bottling Co., Houston, Tex., 
$500,000 plant. 

Montag Bros., Atlanta, Ga., 
stationery plant addition. 

Westvaco Chlorine Products Co.,, 
Charleston, W. Va., $400,000 expansion. 

Merchants Co., Jackson, Miss., $350,000 
feed mill and grain elevator. 

Gravely Motor Plow and Cultivator 
Co., Dunbar, W. Va., $300,000 improve- 
ments. 

Beaumont Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
$300,000 improvements. 

Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp., $300,000 
factory, Halifax, Va. 

Steck Co., Austin, Tex., $282,000 re- 
modeling program. 

Kentucky-West Virginia Power Co., 
$250,000 power line, Kentucky. 

Dominique Commission Barns, $250,- 
000 abattoir, Opelousas, La. 

Jamestown Paper Box Co., High Point, 

C., $250,000 factory. 

Fidelity Storage Company, Charleston, 
W. Va., $250,000 warehouse. 

National Chair Co., Ashboro, N. C., 
$250,000 building. 

Pendleton Manufacturing Co. La 
France, S. C., $250,000 expansion. 

Newport Industries, $250,000 ramie 
plant, Canal Point, Fla. 

Lookout Oil & Refining Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., $230,000 hydrogen plant. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
Charleston, W. Va., $220,000 improve- 
ments. 

Monroe Mills, Monroeville, Ala., $200,- 
000 addition. 

Vanity Fair Silk Mills, $200,000 ex- 
pansion, Monroeville, Ala. 

Van Buren Freezing Plant, Inc., Van 
Buren, Ark., $200,000 quick freeze plant. 

Mitchell Motors, Atlanta, Ga., building 
$172,000. 

St. Louis Public Service Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., $165,000 bus garage addition. 

Green Brothers, $150,000 plant, Wagon- 
er, Okla. 

Muscogee Manufacturing Co., $150,000 
annex, Columbus, Ga. 

Merrimac Manufacturing Co., Green- 
ville, Ala., $150,000 building. 

Gillespie Buick Co., Corpus Christi, 
Tex., $150,000 sales building. 

Yarbrough Motor Co., Atlanta, 


Tex., 


$500,000 


Ga., 
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$140,000 sales and service building. 

Stinson & Lutz, McAllen, Tex., $130,000 
packing plant. 

Davis Paint Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
$125,000 paper warehouse. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., $125,000 improvements. 

F. Uddo & Sons, New Orleans, La., 
$125,000 building. 

Eastman Cotton Mill, Eastman, Ga., 
$125,000 plant modernization. 

Miami Motors, Miami, Fla., sales and 
service station, $116,500. 

Stout Sign Co., St. Louis, Mo., $110,000 
plant. 

Southern States Chemical 
Atlanta, Ga., warehouse $106,000. 

Rock Hill Printing and Finishing Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C., $100,000 addition. 

Dannenberg Co., Macon, Ga., $100,000 
expansion. 

Dade Packing Co., Miami, Fla., $100,- 
000 plant. 

Burlington Mills, $100,000 rayon mill, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

Bendix Radio, Towson, Md., $100,000 
addition. 

Newton Glove Manufacturing Co., New- 
ton, N. C., $100,000 improvements. 

Farrar Transfer Co., Wilmington, N. 
C., $100,000 warehouse. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp., $100,000 
warehouse, Houston, Tex. 

Dalton Ice Co., Dalton, Ga., freezer 
locker plants $100,000. 

Saluda Factory Builders, Inc., Saluda, 

C., $100,000 building. 

Nash Miami Motors, Miami, Fla., 
$100,000 service station and show room. 

Reynolds Alloys Co., Listerhill, <Ala.. 
$100,000 warehouse. 

Fidelity Storage Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., warehouse, $100,000. 

Hill Packing Co., $100,000 dog and cat 
food plant, West Memphis, Ark. 

Armour & Co., Macon, Ga., $100,000 
improvements. 

Chadbourn Hosiery Mill Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C., full fashioned nylon hosiery 
mill. 

Union Bag & Paper Corp., Savannah, 
Ga., expansion program. 

Southland Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Tex., ad- 
dition to double newsprint capacity. 


Corp., 


INDUSTRIAL AWARDS 


(Including Private Utilities) 


Contracts 
October, 1945 Awarded 
Contracts First Ten 
Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 194 
Alabama $971,000 $13,386,000 
Arkansas . 634,000 4,212,000 
Dist. of Col. 
Fiorida 
Georgia . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana . 
Maryland . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri ,043, 
N. Carolina 3,730,000 
Oklahoma . 1.209 
S. Carolina 39°00 
Tennessee . 1,484,000 
Texas 2 488,000 
Virginia .. 1,322,000 
W. Virginia 579,000 


TOTAL. .$49,271,000 $173,643,000 $392,392,000 
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022,000 


5,797,000 





PUBLIC ENGINEERING 


Contracts 
October, 1945 Awardej 
Contracts 
to be 


Awarded 


Contracts 
Awarded 
Alabama ,. 
Arkansas . 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi. 
Missouri 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma . 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee . 
Texas 
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W. Virginia 930, 000 
TOTAL. .$21,123,000 $204,243.000 $156,272.00 


PUBLIC BUILDING 


(City, County, Federal; Housing; Schools) 


Contracts 

October, 1945 Awarded 

Contracts First Ten 

Contracts to be Months 

Awarded Awarded 1945 

$12,458.00) 
3,332,000 

21 51 





Alabama 

Arkansas . 

Dist. of Col. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 
Mississippi. 

Missouri .. 

N. Carolina 2,402,000 
Oklahoma . 

§. Carolina 137-000 
Tennessee . 787, 
Texas 
Virginia .. 720, 
W. Virginia 650,000 


TOTAL. .$20,148,000 $179,269,000 $206,780, 


PRIVATE BUILDING 


Residential, Office) 
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(Assembly, Commercial, 


October, 1945 
Contracts 
Contracts to be 
Awarded Awarded 
Alabama $261,000 $2,075,000 
Arkansas .. 665,000 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida ‘: 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana . 
Maryland 
Mississippi. 
Missouri 
N. Carolina 
Oklahoma . 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee . 
Texas 
Virginia .. 
W. Virginia 


TOTAL. 
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ROADS, STREETS, BRIDGES 


Contracts 

October, 1945 Awarded 

Contracts First Ten 

Contracts to be Months 
Awarded Awarded 1945 


Alabama 
Arkansas .. 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida .. 
Georgia 4 
Kentucky .. 
Louisiana . 
Maryland 
Mississippi. 
Missouri 

N. Carolina 
Oklahoma . 
S. Carolina 
Tennessee . 
Texas 
Virginia .. 
W. Virginia 251 "000 1, 090, 000 


TOTAL. .$12,171,000 $68,467,000 





$91,298,000 
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91,298,000 
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A bout the first thing a returning service man wants to 


do is to talk to Mom or Dad—the wife or sweetheart— 
or the baby! Then the rush is on Long Distance — and 


it’s an extra big rush right now. 


We are putting in new circuits faster than we ever did 
before, but we cannot meet the peak of the returning 
soldiers’ and sailors’ calls. So please do everything you 


can to keep Long Distance lines clear for service men. 


LISTEN TO "'THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Southern Industrial Expansion 
(Continued from page 57) 


let contract for construction of cleaning 
plant; cost $45,945. 
HOUSTON—Building—Houston Radio Sup- 
ply Co. has let contract for construction of 
uilding; cost $40,000. 
HOUSTON—Plant—Coca-Cola Bottling Co. 
of Houston has acquired five additional acres 
for plant; estimated cost $500,000. 
HOUSTON—Buildings—Humble Oil and Re. 
fining Co. has let contract for construction 
of 10-story building and two smaller addi- 
tions to present office building; cost $2,200,000. 
HOUSTON—Plant—Carnation Milk Co. has 
preliminary ‘plans for $1,000, expansion 
program; project includes new milk plant, 
ice cream plant, enlarging and recondition- 
ing of present plant. 
HOUSTON—Laboratory — Microfilm Co. of 
Texas, Inc., plans laboratory. 
HOUSTON—Warehouse — Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts Corp. acquired 8-acre tract for steel 
warehouse to cost $100,000. 


and storage facilities, 
LA PORTE—Plant—E. I. 


work soon on the 
facturin 
manufacture number of livestock remedies. 


plant; cost $130,000 


and Fibre Co., Houston Division, 
tracts for equipment costing $645, 


tract for addition to present 


Pharr. 


HOUSTON—Warehouse—Uvalde Rock As- 
phalt Co. plans construction of warehouse 


du Pont de Ne- 
mours and Co., Wilmington, Del., will start 
$2,500,000 chemical manu- 
plant at La Porte; to be used to 


LUFKIN—Expansion—Southern Mills, Inc., 
pone doubling capacity of newsprint plant in 
ufkin 


McALLEN—Packing Plant—Stinson & Lutz 
has let contract for construction of packing 


PASADENA—Equipment—Champion a 
et con- 


PHARR—Telephone Addition — Southwest- 
ern Bell —— Co., Dallas, has let con- 
building in 


TEMPLE—Packing Plant—Roy Straburger 
and R. Perkins plan packing plant; cost ap- 








LOANS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Short term loans for 
financing new machinery 
or modernizing plant 
facilities. 


Long term loans for 


working capital purposes. 


First and Merchants is 
a bank which has been 
closely identified with 
cotton manufacturing for 
many years and will be 
glad to discuss your loan 
requirements with you 
at any time. 




















FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board H. Hiter Harris, President 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








MANUFACTURERS RECORD FOR 


proximately $100,00U. 
TYLER—Building—Bryant Heater Co. hy 
let contract for construction of industria, 
building; cost $399,991. 
TYLER—Stove Plant — A. F. 
Manufacturing Co. has let contract at $35, 
for construction of stove plant. 
VICTORIA—Gas Plant—The Barnsdall 0j 
Co. plans constructing gas plant and _gath. 
ing system in Placedo Area of Victori 
ounty. 
WACO — Broadcasting Station — Frontie 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., plans frequency mod. 
ulation radio broadcasting station; cost ap. 


eo | 0,000. 

WACO—Broadcasting Station — Industrig 
Inc., Station WOAD, plans frequency moduk. 
tion radio broadcasting station; cost approx. 
imately $40,000. 

WACO—Building — Jones Fine Bread (y, 
has purchased site and contemplates ere. 
tion of bakery building. 

WEST CLEAR LAKE—Gasoline Plant -— 
Humble Oil & Refining Co., John Sue, Wes 
Clear Lake, plans gasoline plant; cost $1. 


500,000. 
YOAKUM—Warehouse—Yoakum Tanning & 
Manufacturing Co, will construct warehous. 


VIRGINIA 


Improvements—Directors of Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of Virginia, Roanoke 
plan rs $2,250,000 for improvements. 

Virginia Railway Co purchased four large 
electric locomotives from General Electric Co, 
which will be used in railway’s electrified ter. 
ritory between Mullens, W. Va., and Roanoke. 

BEDFORD—Factory — Bedford Furniture 
Manufacturing Co. has site for furniture 
manufacturing plant. 

BRIDGEWATER — Buildings — Celanese 
Corp. has let contract for construction of 
buildings, etc. 

GLASGOW—Spinning Mill—Contract let for 
woolen spinning mill for Lees-Cochrane Co, 


ne, 

HOPEWELL—Plant—Hercules Powder Co, 
Wilmington, Del., Pn ye additions and in- 
provements to purified chemical cotton plant 
at Hopewell as part of a $30,000,000 three-year 
construction program. 

NORFOLK—Warehouses, Etc. — Norfolk & 
Western Railway Co. let contract for dredg- 
ing pier slips, work in connection with con- 
struction of pier and two warehouses, a 28)- 
car capacity supporting yard, to be con- 
structed at Lamberts Point; pier to bh 
equipped with up-to-date facilities; cost ap- 
proximately $5,750,000. 

SOUTH BOSTON—Construction — Halifax 
Woolen Mills, branch of Pacific Woolen Mills 
of Boston, has work underway on plant. 

SOUTH BOSTON—Rayon Mill—Carter Fab- 
nis had poured foundation for new rayon 
m e 

WINCHESTER — Expansion — Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr., editor of Winchester Evening Star, 
has permit for $50,000 building, exclusive of 
machinery and equipment. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


BLUEFIELD—Terminal — Atlantic Grey- 
hound Bus Co. plans erection of $125,000 bus 
station, South Bluefield. 

CHARLESTON—Expansion — Libbey-Ow- 
ens-Ford Glass Co. plans $125,000 in im- 
provements. 

CHARLESTON — Expansion — Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Co, expend $400,000 for ad- 
ditions and improvements. 

CHARLESTON—Improvements — Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp. will expend 
$220,000 for installation of Cottreel precipita- 
tors to remove fly ash from stack gases. | 

CHARLESTON—Warehouse—West Virginia 
Publishing Co. has permit for $20,000 ware- 
house. 

CHARLESTON—W arehouse—Fidelity Stor- 
age Co. has let contract for warehouse; cost 
$250,000. 

DUNBAR—Expansion—Gravely Motor Plow 
natal Co. plans $300,000 improve- 
ments, 

NITRO-—Plant — B. F. Gravely and Sons 
Manufacturing Co., St. Albans, chartered witb 
capital of $100,000, plans tractor and farm 
equipment plant at Nitro. 





Merger Agreement Drawn 


An agreement of merger, share-for-share 
between American Rolling Mill Co. and Rust- 
less Iron and Steel Corp. has been jointly 
announced by Charles R. Hook and Calvin 
Verity, presidents, respectively, of Armco 
and Rustless. It was also stated that special 
stockholder meetings of both companies had 
been called to act on the agreement. The state- 
ment contained announcement that dividends 
of 20 cents per common share of Armco and 
30 cents per share of Rustless have been de- 
clared payable December 15 and December 14, 
respectively. The payments will bring total 
Armco dividends for the year to 80 cents and 
Rustless dividends to 75 cents per common 
share. 
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INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Members New York Stock Exchange and Other Leading Exchanges 
UNDERWRITERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROKERS OF BONDS, STOCKS, COMMODITIES 


Home Office: Atlanta e 


Phone LD-159 






























At your request we will visit you at your 


place of business to discuss your 


banking requirements. 





RESOURCES OVER 200 MILLION DOLLARS 





UNION TRUST 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
Main Office: Baltimore & St. Paul Sts., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Federal Reserve System 
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While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this momest 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and FY 
come back to us again and again. 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 


Centrally located. 


thern. Hotel 


LTIMOREB 2 

















GREENVILLE AND NORTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Plans for industrial plant location 
should include investigation of the terri- 
tory served by the Greenville and Northern 
Railway. 


The textile plants of Renfrew Bleachery 
(Division of Brandon Corporation) and S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., are served exclusively by 
this railroad. 


Booklet containing a survey of sites and 
describing the many unique advantages and 
opportunities available, including water sup- 
ply, electricity, sewage and waste disposal, 
etc., will be sent upon request. 





GREENVILLE AND NorTHERN RAiLwAy COMPANY 
P. O. Box 598, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Please send descriptive survey of 
locations. 


Company 
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Progress of the South 
(Continued from page 35) 


| D] D ; has been stated on good authority 
SSIS S| | that the loss in values in Georgia 
and Alabama through the boll weevil 
O was almost as staggering as the 
Prove S a [Ponmtt losses of the war between the States, 
—called “Civil” War when I was a 

boy at school. 
sci:inliiiihiatatiaaate But what a miracle we have seen, 
; = Cotton was brought back to an aver. 
age crop of about a million bales in 
- U. S. Gypsum Georgia, only about 40% of pre 
- Flintkote weevil days in both Georgia and Ala. 
bama. It is still a great and im 
- Masonite portant crop, but, diversification be 

came a reality. 

Peanuts became a great and in. 
- General Electric creasing crop. Pecans became an 
important industry. 

Live stock, particularly hogs, in- 
~ Ingalls creased greatly, and has now become 
- Armstrong Tires a large part of agricultural income, 
Tobacco is being raised in large 
quantities in many sections of the 
- LeTourneau State, and, like peanuts, raised 
where cotton had been almost the 
~ Kent Choose sole money crop. 

- Pet Milk Melons, peaches, vegetables, poul- 
try, dairying, have all become inm- 
portant sources of cash and liveli- 
hood, as our people have turned 
their hands and energies to what- 
ever looked promising, failing in 
some, succeeding in more. 

But the advance in manufactur. 

What better proof could any industry want ing has been even more spectacular: 
concerning Mississippi than the fact that the above Fifty years ago there were two 
million spindles in the cotton mills 
in the cotton producing states, about 
operating plants in MISSISSIPPI? 14 per cent of those in the country. 
In 1944, there were over seventeen 
and a half million spindles, or about 
76% of those in the country, in these 

And this is only part of the picture, Mississippi Southern States, spinning about 
now has over 2550 industries in operation - enjoying 85% of all the cotton used in this 
country. 

Georgia, alone, has 13% of the 
cotton spindles of the United States, 
Your inquiry will be held in strict confidence. ‘sd Co . he at ant meee 


tures over 20% of all the cotton. 


This industry in Georgia has been 
Soy developed very largely by Georgia 

° \ ° . ° 
AMERICA’S STATE ol OF OPPORTUNITY men, with Georgia capital, and 


through Georgia courage. 
Cattle and hog raising developed 


to such a point that the big western 

M | S S | S S | p Pp | packing houses were attracted, and 
an experimental plant built. As is 

AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 7 the a; production was 
greatly encouraged by having a cash 


NEW CAPITOL BUILDING e JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI market right at hand, and produe- 
(Continued on page 68) 























- Hercules 


- Knox Glass 





























- Carnation 


nationally known organizations are NOW successfully 


the advantages of America’s State of Opportunity. 


We welcome your new plant as an addition to this list. 
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-ATYOUR 
“FINGER TIPS 


| ALL THE INFORMATION — 
ON THIS TERRITORY 


And you'll want this informa- 
tion, before you decide where 
to move or expand your busi- 
ness. You'll want to know all 
about the fastest-growing in- 
dustrial section in the country 
—the West and Southwest. 


You'll find the easiest, quick- 


| _ est way to get such information 


is to consult the Missouri 
Pacific Industrial Development 
Department. On the staff of this 
Department and its Research 
Bureau are specialists who can 
help you. These men can give 
you the facts—facts about raw 
materials, electric power, water, 
natural gas, labor supply, ac- 


.. cessibility to markets...and 


all facts and figures you need : 
regarding opportunities for the 
growth of your business in our 
territory. 

Write or wire Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 1706 
Missouri Pacific Building, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri; or Industrial 
Development Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry you may be Phy 
sure, will of course 4 A 4 
be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 









ef MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES 


missouRI NOW MORE THAN EVER 
rite “A SERVICE INSTITUTION” 
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Florida’s tropical beaches . . . the 
warmth of the Carolina shores... 
Sea Island and picturesque 
Charleston and Savannah...all the 
Southern vacation lands are but 
hours away by Deltaliner. For 
more days of vacation, for vaca- 
tion fun the moment your trip 
begins, fly South this winter over 
Delta’s new Chicago-Miami route. 
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Progress of the South 
(Continued from page 66) 


tion increased rapidly. With in- 
creased production came other 
plants, and we now have, here in 
South Georgia, a great packing in- 
dustry. 

I am’ pointing out particularly, 
from among a number of others I 
could cite, the cotton mills and pack- 
ing houses, as illustrations, because 
they use our own products, and in 
doing so, encourage production, help 
stabilize markets in normal times, 
employ labor, and greatly increase 
the value of our own raw products 
by converting and selling them. 

It is in the utilization and mar- 
keting of our home products, of 
which we have, and can produce, so 
many, that our chances for indus- 
trial growth so largely lie. 


Furniture manufacture shows a 
definite development in the South, 
because of our vast timber supply, 
having grown from around 10% in 
1900 to over 25% of the output. of 
the country. Georgia, with its great 
variety of soil, elevation and cli- 
mate, grows a greater variety of 
timber and trees than any other 
State in the Union. It offers great 
opportunities for the industrial de- 
velopment in almost all of the things 
made of wood. 

The new plastic industry, which 
has made great strides during the 
War, is bound to come to the timber 
areas in the South. 

The Central of Georgia, itself, has 
located on its lines three of the 
largest glass concerns in the coun- 
try, ready to build as soon as ma- 
terials are available; attracted by 
reason of our sands and clays, and 


the belief that a large market will 
be developed in this territory for 
their products. 

The pulp and paper industry, fol- 
lowing a Georgian’s development of 
a process for using pine for paper, 
has built great plants and invested 
millions in the South, and more to 
come. This industry is another jl. 
lustration of local industries open. 
ing a wide and permanent market 
for our raw material, in both small 
and large quantities, and much of 
it of a species of rapidly growing 
pine of less value for other purposes, | 

It opens to the southern land- 
owner almost another annual crop 
with an annual income, if intelligent 
and scientific forestry is practiced. 

And, in that connection, it is with 
pride that I mention the fact that, 
realizing the tremendous value of 


(Continued on page 70) 
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INCORPORA Jy 


Clarence R. Sitting 
Siete A ted 


Principal office j 
90 Exchange Place { 
New ded 5, New York | 








PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS / ? 


Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 




















@ An abundance of low-cost electricity. 
@ An abundance of natural resources. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


MONCKS CORNER, S. C. 


LOCATE YOUR NEW PLANT OR RELOCATE YOUR OLD— 
IN THE MONCKS CORNER-SANTEE-COOPER AREA 


@ An abundance of native born labor. 
@ Water portage to the Seven Seas! 


The MONCKS CORNER CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
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2S Open- CLEAR, EASILY READ, PERMANENT STENCILED 

market ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS move through the Shipping 

h small A Room faster and are speeded all along in transit. 

nuch of 4 | ‘THESE NEW DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUNTAIN STEN- 

rrowing j '  CIL BRUSHES ... each represent major advancements 

> £ ie ag ; A es ; 

Irpose: j in stencil brush design and efficiency... featuring: 
Poses, ‘ STURDY ALUMINUM CONSTRUCTION «¢ LIGHT 

n land- ©4 - — ~WEIGHT « LARGE FENDER GUARD to prevent ink 

al Crop on bristles getting on table, clothing, etc. * LARGE 

elligent F) _—s'INK:~- CAPACITY + « ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 

ticed 3 THE PENACTION FEED* operates like a fountain 

x y pen * THE SIDE BUTTON STREAMLINER® is con- 

is with trolled by a diaphragm valve * CAN'T LEAK. 

ct that 2 Railroads and Truckers now recommend STEN- 

‘ Wat. App. For CILING. See: Revised Marking Rule No. 6 revised 


alue of : to include the following “Each package must be 


FOR SPEEDING SHIPMENTS USE ° A ” 
© 0-8 INKS stenciled or otherwise plainly marked. 
@ D0-B STENCIL BOARDS 


@ 0-B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES 

@ D-B FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS ) |- } 

@ D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES ~ Mt ) s 

COMPLETE SHIPPING ROOM SUPPLIES Rp. Mrawcit, MACHINES, ILDIN 
NO. 29 DIAGRAP 8, APsouR! 

n Principal Cities 

ectory—Classified Section Under 


See Your Telephone Oi CUTTING MACHINES 


Distributors i 





NATURAL GAS 


A. fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 





industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ale. 
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Progress In The South 


(Continued from page 68) 


proper forestry to the landowners of 
our territory, and to the States we 
serve, and to the great plants de- 
pendent upon a steady and constant 
supply of suitable woods now oper- 
ating in our territory, the Central 
of Georgia Railway which has long 
had an Agricultural Department of 
great value to the States within 
which it operates, has established a 
department of forestry, employing 
an experienced and scientifically 
trained forester, devoting his entire 
time to aid the landowners in the 
growth, the development, and pro- 
duction of what we might call “tree 
farms”; open to all we can serve, 
and without any charge. Already it 
looks as if we must give him help. 

If space permitted, which it does 
not, I could go on indefinitely to 
show how the South, and our sec- 
tion, has been overcoming, and to a 
large extent has overcome the tre- 
mendous handicaps and losses under 
which we suffered due to the Civil 
War and the boll weevil scourge. 

I have pointed out these condi- 
tions, so that you could realize how 
far we have traveled in the span of 
one lifetime, in the lifetime of many 
people yet living, until, while we 
have much yet to do to bring us up 
to the level of some other States, we 
are progressing and developing 
more rapidly than any other section 
of the United States, due to the 
courage, the vision, and the energy 
of our own people; and to remove 
from your minds, any doubt of our 
own people, if there is any doubt in 
the minds of any of you, that might 
have been placed there by the oft re- 
peated libel that we are a backward 
unprogressive, stagnant people. 

And also to demonstrate to you 
by the history of the past, how the 
courage and the energy that over- 
came so much, and which still lives 
in our people, will drive our section 
forward beyond anything we can 
see or visualize now. 

This South of ours, is naturally 
agricultural. Agriculture is the 
foundation of a large part of our 
wealth, and always will be. As it 
improves, the State improves. The 
improvement has been slow, looked 
at without considering the fact that 
our section, and our South, practi- 
cally started over again from 


70 


scratch, financially, in 1870. Consid- 
ering that fact, our people have done 
marvelously well. 

For many years, there was but 
little money in the South with which 
things could be done. Improvements, 
and new but expensive methods, are 
limited by the money available with 
which to do them, and go hand in 
hand with increased earnings and 
returns. 

The extent to which money is lack- 
ing among a people, measures the 
extent to which they are lacking in 
the economic values represented by 
money, and is reflected in the im- 
provement and development of agri- 
culture, and business, and industry. 
As money was made, improvements 
were made. As capital increased, 
methods, education, and better op- 
portunities moved on with it. 

Since 1930, the bank deposits in 
the South have increased 250 per 
cent, compared with 50 per cent for 
the country; and since 1900, two 
thousand four hundred per cent, 
compared with 1,000 per cent for 
the country. 

For the first time in 75 years, the 
South has capital to vastly improve, 
and develop, and restore, its farms 
and soil far beyond what has been 
done; to improve living conditions, 
and add to the comfort of its people; 
and, to establish its own industries. 

Farms are bound to be mechan- 
ized, homes and living conditions im- 
proved, for both owners and tenants. 
Agricultural methods, soil conserva- 
tion and restoration, held back by 
lack of funds, will be greatly ad- 
vanced, increasing the wealth of our 
people. 

Our people have the courage and 
ability, and now have the means and 
credit to consolidate their war time 
economic gains, and take advantage 
of the economic opportunities that 
their unequaled supply of raw ma- 
terials and resources give them. 

There is not a town or village too 
small for operation of some process- 
ing or manufacturing plant, pro- 
vided the raw materials are there 
and markets accessible, and there 
are many such. The labor is already 
at hand. 

Every town needs, and should 
have, some industrial enterprise to 
process its available raw products. 
It is astonishing how much money 
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such enterprises bring to a town, 


‘and how it helps to stabilize trade 


and labor conditions. 

I hope to see our people concen. 
trate upon developing small indus 
tries to process the products of their 
own territories, and market the 
manufactured articles, and, begin. 
ning with reasonable capital, add to & 
it as needed, the more of it local 
capital—the better. Almost all of 
our big industries started that way, 

Where could there be a better and 
more inspiring example than in 
Dawson, Ga. Starting in a small 
way, Ed Stevens began processing 
the raw products raised right at his 
door. Cotton seed, and now peanuts 
and its many products, until his is 
a many million dollar business, a 
national business, and he is unvill- 
ing to put a limit on the possibilities. 

Some of you may feel that I am 
unduly optimistic. But, to show the 
faith that is in me, and in my col. 
leagues, I will tell you, the Central 
of Georgia Railway, of which I have 
the honor to be the head, is spen¢- 
ing $25,000,000 in new rail, new 
bridges, new safety installments, 
new engines, new cars, new trains, 
improved track, to be able to take 
care of the business we feel confident 
our territory will develop, and to 
give our people the service we think 
they will need. 


Factory Fund Raised 


Members of the Clarksdale Business 
Men’s Association have invested $12,200 
in the future of Clarksdale by raising 
this amount to purchase sites for the lo 
cation of industries in this city. The 
Sack property, for which the Gity has 
had an option for some time, will be pur- 
chased at an approximate cost of $31, 
000 and the sum raised will be applied 
on the purchase. 


Arkansas Utility Makes Survey 


A five year study expected to result in 
an expenditure of millions of dollars in 
Arkansas is now being carried out by 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., according 
to the Company’s president, C. Hamilton 
Moses, who revealed the survey with at- 
nouncement that the huge construction 
program is being carried out in Helena 
and $75,000 is being spent on new trans 
mission lines into Wynne. 
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15,000 Gal. Propane Capacity Tank 8’ 0-1/16” I.D. x 50’ 5-%4” Long 


Lancaster 


Lancaster fabricated steel plate products are widely known for 
quality design, fine workmanship and reasonable cost. We can 
furnish: pressure vessels, elevated tanks, process tanks, autoclaves, 
standpipes, retorts, extractors, sprinkler tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, bunkers, large ©.D. piping, ships, barges, dredges, dredge 
pipe, etc. 


Consult Lancaster's experienced engineers for your fabricated 
steel plate needs. Complete designs and estimates will be fur- 
nished promptly. Write, phone or wire today. 


LANCASTER IRON Works, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Wood Preservers Since 1878 
All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 


80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


POLES © CROSS ARMS ®@ PILING © TIES 
POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 


Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Processing kettles of all kinds, built 

for particular requirements. (For 
example: a battery of 15 nickel-clad 
starch kettles was recently made by 

us for Lanett Mills, of West Point, 
Ga.) If it’s kettles, kiers, vats, or 
pressure vessels of any kind you 
need, our Engineering Department 

\ will submit designs. Products made 
\\\ from steel, nickel-clad, stainless and 
alloy steels, aluminum, 

Monel metal, etc. , 

x Zz 
seers Z 

Tank Builders for Over 80 Years! ~ 


Other Cole products are: Tanks, Towers, Storage 
Bins, Standpipes, Smokestacks, Flumes, Castings, 
Nickel-Clad, Stainless Steel and other Alloy Ves- 
eels, Air Receivers, Digestors, Boilers, Jig Boxes, 
Fabricated Steel Work, etc. Write for “Tank 
Talk” No. 27-D. 


R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 











We now manu- 

TH facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 

e all sizes for pres- 


sure or _— gravity 

PRODUCTS work. ‘Also "other 

; steel equipment of 

—WELDED OR RIVETED— either 
= 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 
CONSTRUCTION 
This applies to field 


as_ well as _ shop 
built equipment. 





Write us for infor- 
mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 


FOR Road Building, Concrete 
Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 

Limestone Sand 


4 
Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 


711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 








Be Sure First 
Get a Davis tank first, and while 
you will remember it, you can 
always forget it. It seems to 
take care of itself. Find out why. 





N° p:0:'Box > Tae 


: & 50 
GM DAVIS —pauaTKA: FLAS 
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Stress Relief by Heat 


(Continued from page 52) 


ing and Drydock Co. proved its ef- 
fectiveness. It is founded on the fact 
that metal expands when heated. 
Temperatures not exceeding 350 to 
400 degrees will not produce physi- 
cal or metallurgical changes, accord: 
ing to authorities. 

The weld, it is pointed out, is in 
tension, while the stresses on each 
side of the seam are in compression. 
It is these forces that the new 
method is designed to relieve. Only a 
comparatively small change in the 
length or dimension of the weld is 
necessary. The figure is placed at 
around 15 ten-thousandths per inch 
in the length of the weld. 


National Gypsum Program 
(Continued from page 44) 


Ohio, that supply building lime. In 
Bellefonte, Pa., the manufacture of 
lime for industrial and agricultural 
purposes is carried on. Three plants, 
in Dover, N. J., Alexandria, Ind., 
and Mansfield, Mass., produce rock 
wool insulation. Casein paint is 


made in the Bronx, N. Y., plant. 

There are gypsum plants and de- 
posits at Akron, N. Y., National 
City, Mich., Medicine Lodge, Kans., 
and Saltville, Va. Quarries at Ding- 
wall and Walton, Nova Scotia, Can., 
supply raw gypsum rock to the 
Portsmouth, N. H., operation as well 
as to the Bronx, Savannah and even- 
tually Baltimore. 


Cast Iron Pipe 
(Continued from page 39) 

ago it could not have been consid- 
ered. There are two reasons for this 
change: First, the improvement. in 
the physical qualities of the pipe it- 
self due to completely new and rad- 
ical changes in the method of manu- 
facture; and second, the develop- 
ment and perfection of a gland- 
packed joint which is leakproof even 
at high pressure. 


“It Couldn’t Be Done”’ 
(Continued from page 43) 

new, heavy-duty Auto-Nailer which 

has promise of filling a long-felt 

need among furniture manufactur- 

ers. It will not replace the present 


model, but will supplement it, doing 
a heavier work for which the smaller 
machine is not qualified. 

Bill Wilkerson himself is a native 
of Rome, Ga., and a graduate of 
Emory University. For a while he 
taught at Baylor Military Academy 
and in the Atlanta public schools, 
Subsequently, he did a variety of 
jobs, including directing radio 
broadcasting and selling advertis. 
ing. Then he became interested in 
developing the machine that makes 
its own headless nails, cuts them 
and drives them. And nothing could 
stop him until he perfected it. 


Hercules Transition Quick 
(Continued from page 49) 


and military roads; pine oil for the 
flotation of ore; resin emulsifier for 
synthetic rubber ; Hercolyn for anti- 
fouling paints; rosin size for the 
production of paper packages, and 
Pentalyn resins for flameproofing 
duck for tents are but a few of the 
uses of naval stores products which 
will play an important part in the 
reconversion of industry in the 
South to peacetime production. 





Piling Poles, Lumber, Cross Arm 
Cross ‘Ties, 


; Also Wolmanized [umber 3 : 
Deca’, and Termite Proof—Can Be Painted 


Docks Fer. Ocean Vessels o 








e Fireproof, weatherproof, water-resistant, strong, needs no 
painting, rustproof...all in one product? Yes, there’s one 
building board that gives you all these features, that’s equally 
suited for indoor or outdoor construction. 

This non-critical, available-now material comes in big, 4’x8’ 
sheets that are readily sawed or scored, drilled and nailed. 
Ideal for use in exterior construction as siding or sheathing. 
Perfect for interior use as walls, partitions, ceilings, barriers, 
floors, and for ducts, hoods, humidifiers where heat and mois- 
ture are hazards, 


STONEWALL BOARD 


FOR INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION AND PRODUCTION : 
Write for sample and Industrial Bulletin C” Plants at; New Orleans; Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; 
The RUBEROID Co., Baltimore 24, Md. - Mobile, Ala. [aac See oe et AS ee 
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Unusually 


Heavy Trusses 


Electric Are Welded 


Over the Auditorium of the 
George Washington Hotel 
Jacksonville, Florida 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION 
AT LOWER COST 


THE AETNA STEEL COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CQ 
Gan 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 


DESIGNERS — FABRICATORS — ERECTORS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 








C. L. FIELDER COMPANY 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Fabricators and Erectors of Welded Steel 
Structures 


Specializing in 


Industrial Buildings and Bridges 
Steel Structures, Conveyors, Bins, Mine Struc- 
tures, Misc. and Ornamental Iron, Steel Plate 
Products. 








For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 
Capacity: 1500 to 2000 tons per month. 
FOR 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
PRISON CELL WORK A SPECIALTY 


ROANOKE IRON & BRIDGE WORKS 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 








GENUINE CAST BRONZE 


ABLETS 
: R 


HONOR OLLS 


PLAQUES 


MEMORIALS 


Individually Designed for Industrial Concerns 
Commercial or Organization 











WRITE FOR DETAILS TO DIVISION 2 


EMPIRE BRONZE \¥\v. orrice. 3 sin ave 
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BELMONT [RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 





Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 











Railroads Prepare for Future 
(Continued from page 40) 
complete reconversion to the ways 
of peace. Railroads are vitally con- 
cerned both with the total traffic 
to be transported and with the con- 
ditions under which they will com- 
pete for their share, for successful 
railroading depends upon volume 

traffic. 

This is true of railroads even 
more than of most other forms of 
business, because so large a part of 
railroad investment, approximately 
three-fourths of the whole, is in fixed 
‘roadways. Relatively large invest- 
ment in fixed ways, in fact, is char- 
acteristic of all forms of advanced 
transport. The primitive pack-mule 
needed no prepared roadway, but 
trucks and trains do. The primitive 
canoe could thread streams in a 
state of nature, but the modern tow- 
boat and barge require costly im- 
proved channels. The barnstorming 
plane could use a cow pasture for an 
airport, but the modern airliner 
calls for airports and airways. All 
these improvements call for heavy 
investment by someone. In the case 


of the railroads, they themselves 
provide their roadways out of their 
own resources, maintain these ways 
themselves, and pay taxes on them 
which are not spent for the special 
benefit. of railroads but for the sup- 
port of the general work and serv- 
ices of government. 

This difference in situation as to 
investment and taxation is the more 
important because of its effect upon 
the distribution and division of traf- 
fic as between railroads and other 
forms of transport. Most, commer- 
cial traffic is exceedingly sensitive to 
price considerations. The transpor- 
tation agency which must meet all 
its own costs and pay real taxes be- 
sides, and must cover those costs in 
its rates, is at a distinct competitive 
disadvantage with one which can 
shift very real portions of its costs, 
wholly or in part, from those who 
use the service to those who pay gen- 
eral taxes. 

The railroads are self-supporting, 
tax-paying business enterprises. To 
put all commercial transportation 
upon this same footing would re- 
quire no more than the payment of 


reasonable user charges by thog 
who use the roadways, waterway, 
and airways, created and main. 
tained largely by public funds, fo, 
the purpose of carrying on the bugi- 
ness of transportation. 

Under such a policy of equal 
treatment, traffic would normally 
and naturally flow to the means of 
transport which could offer the mogt 
satisfactory service at the lowest 
cost. Under such conditions, the 
country could be assured of the con. 
tinuance of the investment of pri- 
vate capital necessary to supply the 
sort of efficient rail transportation 
which, as the war has so strikingly 
demonstrated, is a national neces 
sity now and in the future. 


South Carolina Resources 
(Continued from page 53) 


roads will link industrial plants 
with raw materials and markets 
anywhere. South Carolina is the 
center of one of the nation’s best 
markets. A circle drawn around the 
state, with a 700-mile radius, in- 
cludes many of the major cities, 
(Continued on page 76) 





HOMAS TRUCK 


THOMAS MAKES 


BARREL 


4 WHEEL TRUCKS 
Lf 


Safety One Man 


NO. 90 


@ Trucker never touches barrel. 

@ Automatic loading and unloading 
®@ Sliding two-in-one chime hook 
@ Safe—no backstrain 

@ Balanced—truck carries load 

@ Easy rolling—Hyatt bearings 

@ Lifetime use—welded steel 


A Cinch for One Man 


TRUCK 


V-flat drive. 


Size No.~A180 for A Belts 


Size No. B214 for B Belts 


Here is a new fastener, the Flex V, for the smaller sizes 
of V-belts that is going to establish the same outstanding 
performance record as the Alligator V-belt fastener has 
already established for the larger sizes of V-belts. 

This new Flex V fastener is made in two sizes for A and 
B section V-belts. Ic is simple in design, easy to apply and 
the separable hinge joint makes for quick replacement of 
V-beles without dismantling shafting or machinery. No metal 
touches the pulley so Flex V fastened belts can be run on a 


Folder No. V-12 gives complete details on this new Flex 
V fastener with liste prices, special tools and application in- 
formation. Your request will bring a copy. 
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Safer, faster, easier way for one man to handle 
barrels, drums, kegs up to 1000 lbs. Chime hook 
engages rim and cast steel prongs slide under drum 
instant trucker pulls truck back. That’s all there 
is to it! Rubber tired wheels. 


Write for Complete Literature. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER COL ass 
4590 Mississippi River, Keokuk, Iowa 


Order from your supply house 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4690 LEXINGTON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


on 


RUBBER WHEELS 











CYLINDERS = 


are separate from 


CRANKCASE +4. 


The cylinders on all V-type Wisconsin Air-Cooled En- 
gines are cast in pairs, separate from the crankcase, 
for quick, economical servicing when required. In case 
a cylinder is accidentally scored beyond the possibility 
of reboring, it is only necessary to replace a relatively 
inexpensive pair of cylinders instead of an entire en- 
gine block. The picture shows the Model VE-4 Wis- 
consin Engine, with protective shrouding removed, 


illustrating method of attaching cylinders. 


IVISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 
MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN. U.S. 











FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


OUR FORTIETH YEAR 
High Quality Only. One hundred twenty-five types and sizes. 


Rotary Files 


1 
mys we H.P. ve to 3 H. P. Rotary Cutters 


{ Vertical and Horizontal 


Over three hundred attach- 
ments. 


One machine for many 

classes of work by secur- 

ing various attachments to 
fit the job. 


The largest exclusive 
manufacturers of 
Flexible Shaft 
Equipment 


SEND FOR OUR 
NEW 
CATALOG No. 29 


N. A. STRAND & COMPANY 
5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL., U.S.A. 











Machinery Manufacturers: 


Our machine tool equipment has been continuously re- 
placed until it is now 95% new, modern and of the high- 
est speed obtainable. Each machinist in our plant is a 
craftsman. Each man possesses ability to set up his ma- 
chine. Our plant layout is excellent, our production 
efficient, our shop organization outstanding. Our men 
have devoted their lives to the manufacture of fine gears. 

The Quality and Service we offer you will reduce your 
assembly costs. We will ship you accurate gears as and 
when you need them. 

Send us your gear specifications. We will quote promptly. 

WRITE US on your letterhead for Catalog and Handbook 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. chicago 24. ittinais 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
a Cut Gears for Machinery Builders: Spur, Helical, Bevel, Mitre, 
Worms, Worm Gears, Racks, Silent Chain Wheels and Special 
Sprockets. 
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ADESIGN ENGINEERING 
for INDUSTRY and BUSINESS 


STABLISHED over 25 years as a 
» confidential design service for 
products, special automatic 
machines, production tools and 
methods. Clientele restricted to 
one firm in a specified field. 
Now serving many leading firms 
throughout the country. 


MACHINE TOOL DESIGNING 


1011 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


HENRY A. SIMPSON @ FRED C. GLADECK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Southern Representative—Edward De Luca 
1716 Landon Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 





South Carolina Resources 
(Continued from page 74) 

Besides her great highways, the 
state has three fine ports. The larg- 
est is at Charleston, but excellent 
harbors and port facilities also are 
provided at Beaufort and George- 
town. These provide an outlet for 
foreign trade as well as for coast- 
wise shipping along the inland wa- 
terway. The state has a number of 
well-equipped airports, and others 
are being developed. 

In her long-summer, mild-winter 
climate, South Carolina offers 
weather that approaches a year- 
around ideal. Since artificial heat- 
ing begins around the last. of October 
and ends the first of April, the costs 
of fuel and heating facilities are rel- 
atively low. The annual mean tem- 
perature is 63 degrees. 

In view of this—a fact important 
to industrialists — mill or factory 
buildings need have no allowances 
for snow loads, and depth of founda- 
tions to get below the frost line must 
be only from six to twelve inches. 
This means lower cost of construc- 
tion as well as lower cost in main- 
tenance. 

Another important fact is that un- 


der these conditions employes can 
work in open factories under nat- 
ural ventilation longer than in most 
sections of the nation, and absences 
caused by physical ailments are, of 
course, considerably reduced. 

Of the present 1,169 industries in 
South Carolina, only 69 are out- 
of-state corporations. Textiles, the 
largest single industry, makes up 35 
per cent of the total. Others, in the 
order of their importance, are: 

Forest products, 26 per cent; 
stone, clay, glass, 13 per cent; food 
products, 8 per cent; chemicals, 8 
per cent; paper and pulp, 4 per cent, 
and miscellaneous, 6 per cent. 

Obviously, in view of the state’s 
undeveloped resources, the number 
of possibilities for increases in each 
of the fields of industry listed are 
virtually unlimited. 

Any new manufacturer who seeks 
to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities available will find plenty of 
help from South Carolina’s Re- 
search, Planning and Development 
Board. If a manufacturer asks the 
board for specific information about 
locating in the state, the proper au- 
thorities in every place that might 
be considered will be notified, and 








the board will cooperate closely 
with chambers of commerce, local 
planning boards, city and county of. 
ficials, ete. 

The major policies of the board 
are (1) to*cooperate with present 
industries in the state, (2) to stimu. 
late incentive and enthusiasm fron 
within the state, and (3) to invite 
outside businesses to South Caro. 
lina. 

South Carolina’s motto is Dum 
Spiro, Spero (While I Breathe | 
Hope); also, Animus Opibusqu 
Parati (Prepared in Spirit and 
Wealth, or Ready with Minds and 
Resources), and at no time in her 
history have these phrases been 
more fitting than they are now— 
where resources and markets meet, 


Elwell-Parker Unit Handles Acid 


Handling large carboys of acids and 
cylindrical packages of chemicals in lump or 
powder form under war-time conditions has 


challenged the ingenuity of manufacturers. 
Production of chemicals has mounted g 
tremendously that a proportionate increase in 
handling caapcity, has been required, with an 
accompanying decrease in manpower. It has 
been necessary, also, to store large quantities 
by utilizing overhead space. 

Hazards in this work when done manually 
have been avoided; a critical manpower short- 
age has been averted; and costs have been 
reduced by the use of the electric fork-typ 
lift trucks. These have enabled manufacturers 
to make the fullest use of the pallet system 
for rapid handling and, where necessary, for 
high tiering in warehouses. 
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LOW OPERATING COST 


Always Desired... . Not — —— 


but in the Whitcomb locomotive you have an ex- 


ception, for low operating cost is one of its prime 


characteristics. 


positively 


switching 





THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


Gulviliuy of THE BALDWIN “LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


and economy in haulage and 


sponsible executives have no 
worry in this respect. It will 
pay you to investigate. 


In designing this outstanding 
locomotive we get right down to fundamentals— 
no gadgets, no non-essentials. Plants in all lines 
have been users for years because their business 


requires efficiency 


service. The re- 


DIESEL, GASOLINE, MECHANICAL, OR ELECTRIC DRIVE — The Products of a Pioneer. 


THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


R O C H 
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Sewing Tndustryy over SO Years 


Peak Production at Low Cost 
Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants, Conveying and Screening 
Equipment. 


Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 





Write for 

' Data and 
b a 
u ns 

f\ about our 


MERs 
: SEE re (Obes Lifetime 
Sack “<2 Mixtgs Crushing 


Equipment 


GRUENDLER 150 f 200 ton Per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 


| CRUSHER «x PULVERIZER CO. | (Eiger 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 





































LOADMASTER 
OVERHEAD ELECTRIC TRAVELING 


CRANES 


“Built to your satisfaction" 
eee 


L. M. GILBERT COMPANY 


510 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








THOS. F. SEITZINGER’S SONS 


SMELTERS — REFINERS — FOUNDERS 


BRASS——ALUMINUM 
CASTINGS 


SLAB ZINC 
PIG LEAD — ANTIMONIAL LEAD 


BABBITT METALS 


P. O. Box 1336 Atlanta, Ga. Hemlock 1131 

































&% Perforated Metal 


ANY METAL e ANW PERFORATION 


poses. | && 


PERFORATING 


8631 Fillmore St., Chicage 
114 Liberty St., New York 6, 








PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SHEET 
METALS 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 
Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester, (11) WN. Y. 


















GRAY IRON CASTINGS 


BRASS, BRONZE 
AND ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


PATTERN WORK ° MACHINE WORK 





FOUNDRY DIVISION 


“TAM PA SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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P= HENDRICK 


PERFORATED METALS 
Screens and grilles 

in all commercially rolled metals 

all standard and special designs, 
Write for literature. 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring, Mitco 
Shur-Site Treads and Mitco Armorgrids. 


> 





Farm Implement Needs 
(Continued from page 47) 


duce overhead and rolling doors to 
farm buildings. 

Understand, too, that. the farmer 
of the future will have the choice 
of several alternate methods of do- 
ing his work and of handling ma- 
terials of which his grandfather 
never dreamed. The post-war farm- 
er will not wait upon the caprices 
of weather; he will not make hay 


only when the sun shines, but his 
haymow will be fitted with an in- 
dustrial dryer. More practical inven- 
tions in this direction are certain. 
No more will the strong-sinewed, 
sweating hired man pitch hay over 
the big be@#m, or even mow it away 
as it is dropped from slings or horse 
fork. The day will come when the 
efficient farmer will not put hay in 
the barn at all—he will put the barn 
over the hay. He will pick a palle- 
tized load of ten tons of loose, 
crushed, chopped or baled hay from 





Gary-Riveted Grating 


GRATING 


Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING COMPANY 


Open Steel Floor Grating Division 
2700 East Fifth Avenue, Gary, Indiana 


GARY 
WELDED 


Send for attractive paper-weight 
sample, which is yours for the 
asking. Catalogues upon request. 


$3 Gary Stair Treads 








TRY FEDERATED 
FIRST! 


With war priorities restricting the delivery of many non-ferrous metals, you may save 
a lot of time and energy by calling FIRST on one of America's largest smelters and 
refiners. Our sources of supply and facilities place us in an excellent position to 
satisfy your requirements promptly. 





@ ALUMINUM e 
© SOLDER 





os. ON US FOR 


° BABBITT 
All of these in all commercial forms. 
Special Alloys to your specifications. 


e M4 METALS 
@ LEAD 
@ DIE CAST ALLOYS 
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ATLANTA: 1410 Peachtree Street 
BALTIMORE: Hig hiand and Eastbourne Aves. 
330 Second eerie North 


AMERICAN SMELTING and REFINING COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (5) N. Y. 
Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 





METALS DIVISION 








a trailer with his yard crane, and 
swing a cover over the stack with 
the same equipment. 

The next most important undeyel. 
oped line of potential farm equip. 
ment includes rural improvement 
machines: earth movers, bulldozers, 
stone- picking machines, tractor. 
mounted post hole diggers, tree-cut. 
ting portable power chain saws, air 
and electric tools. It will not be 
many years before either or both 
electric generating equipment and 
air compressors will be common. 
place accessories of farm tractors, 
Electric drive will be a great conve. 
nience in the operation of farm ma- 
chines. There are many air and elec. 
tric tools now used in industry 
which with but slight modification 
could well serve a farm purpose. One 
can imagine a pneumatic hayknife, 
grub and garden hoes, an ax and 
wood-splitter. An air hose would be 
the ideal thing for cleaning com. 
bines and threshing machines and so 
preventing the spread of noxious 
weed seeds from one farm to an- 
other. 

It should not. be a great inventive 
feat to enlarge the electric hand- 
saw to become a two-handled two- 
man tool for use with a tractor. 
mounted electric power unit, capa- 
ble of cutting down small trees and 
trimming up the branches of fallen 
timber. Such tools as the Skilsaw, 
Thor, Stanley, Mall, and others of 
the circular saw type, and those of 
the Saw Gun design could be modi- 
fied for outdoors and tree-pruning 
service. 

A lot of folks still do not under- 
stand what the coming of the trac- 
tor and of electric power means to 
the farm. It means, of course, that 
the farmer can be in the market for 
all kinds of electric equipment and 
tools. For another thing, it means 
that the machinery repair and serv- 
ice building will be the farm’s most 
essential element. The increasing 
use of self-propelled and _ tractor- 
mounted machines implies an in- 
creased need for hoists and cranes 
to handle this type of equipment. 

In the not very distant future we 
will probably see designs of automo- 
tive farm machines having inter- 
changeable power plants. Many 
farms now have an acute need for 
hoists to handle heavy tractor at- 
tachments, such as corn-pickers, and 
the lack of convenient lifting equip- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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oe 
MOVE MATERIALS 


~~ 


In these times bag production is war production. Our pianots have 
supplied millions of sand bags as well as various other items for use 
in combat areas. Behind the lines, suppiies of food and other materiel 
are transported thousands of miles in bags specially designed to pro- 
tect contents against hazards of rough handling, moisture and insecte. 
Back here at home bags must move a long list of essentiai commodi- 
ties ranging from small machine parts, through dozens of items of 
food, feed and produce to the hygroscopic chemicals requiring special 
waterproof packages. Many Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined Bags ere 
replacing containers made of critical materials—metal drums, woodes 
boxes and barrels. 

The output of our plants will continue to be devoted to these essential 
requirements until Victory itself is “in the bag.” 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
Atlanta St. Louis 
Minneapolis New York New Orleans 


Dallas 
Kansas City, Kan. 





FOR WAR AND PE ACE. 
" WATERPROOF COTTON 
AND BURLAP PAPER LINED BAGS 





Gates—Intake, Sluiceway and Spillway 


Hydraulic Turbines — Francis and 


Propeller Types 


Rack Rakes 
Trash Racks 


Valves—Pipe Line and Penstock 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING 
AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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@® Where it’s essential to keep a steady supply of hot 
water, install the MARION GULF STREAM HOT 
WATER HEATER. Indispensable to hotels, office 
and apartment buildings, large institutions, and 
factories of all kinds where abundant hot water is 
essential and steam is available. 

Construction is simple. Water is heated faster 
through intimate contact with steam chambers ad- 
joining. Internal parts float independently, avoiding 
strain from rapid contraction and expansion. 

Low pressure steam is utilized with greatest econ- 
omy. Inexpensive investment. Capacities range from 
370 to 3700 GPH. Instantaneous type but can be 
used with storage tank. . 


Write Us Your Requirements and Let 
Us Solve Your Hot Water Problem! 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY & SUPPLY CO. 


Marion, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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LET MERCOID SOLVE YOUR CONTROL PROBLEMS 


come eeny 


NOTE THE FEATURES 





MERCURY SWITCH 
They cannot be affected by dust, dirt or 
corrosion; nor are they-subject to open arc- 
ing, oxidation, pitting or sticking of contacts, 
They will give better control service and 
longer control life. 





BOURDON TUBE 

¢Hidden back of cover) 
The Bourdon tube is the actuating element 
of the control. It is the oldest known, tried 
and proven element, having been used in 
gauges for many years. 








| GLASS FACE 


The glass face on the cover permits seeing 
the entire operation of the contro! in plain 


circuit is open or closed, a great convenience 


| view. One can always tell whether the switch 


whenever servicing becomes necessary. 











OUTSIDE ADJUSTMENT 
The outside double adjustment with the 
calibrated dial and pointers is a convenient 
feature, making it very easy to set the re- 
quired operating range, plainly visible on the 
dial. All guesswork is eliminated. 


eee ee od 


vw 
. 
‘ 
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Wercoid Controls give 


100% /Rlercus ay Switch 
Protectien 


MERCOID CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION, AND INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
THE MERCOID CORPORATION, 4201 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO ILL. 
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Cecausé Or; Ver’ Beker Quality (Continued from page 78) 


ment has retarded the use of tractor. 
LUNKENHEIMER VALVES |) 3:0) cone 1 son 

hardly necessary to point out that 
the farmer with a fleet of trucks, 


cost aS LESS fr year or Sewice/ tractors and automotive farm ma. 








chines will be a prospect for all 
types of garage and service station 
equipment, from grease guns and 
wrenches to air compressors and 
battery chargers. fear ant 
Farmers, with but few exceptions, 
will not be in the market for the 
heavier type of materials-handling 
and construction equipment, and in- 
dividual sales will not be large, but 
there will be a lot of them and they 
will be easy to make. But it isa 
mistake to imagine that the farmer 
will want small, weak, or cheap and 
inferior goods. The farm market is 
, : Ree eee " not a gadget market. The main farm- 
In buying a valve, as in buying anything else, it’s value er demand for materials-handling 
you're really after. and lifting equipment will be in the 


What is the measure of valve value? Length of service life, middleweight capacity class. It is 
efficiency of performance, time and expense required fot also a mistake to overlook the many 
maintenance...these are the principal factors, smaller items of factory mainte 
nance the man of the land and barns 
could advantageously use. 

Here before me is a pile of the 
current industrial and commercial 
Running through 


In these and in all other elements of value, Lunkenheimer 
Valves have proved their superior worth throughout Amer- 
ican industry, in wartime as in peacetime. Maintenance men 
everywhere rely implicitly on these better valves because they 





know they are better values—quality-built in every detail, trade journals. 
assuring longer and more efficient service with the very mini- their pages, I noticed the advertise- 
mum of maintenance trouble and expense. ments of over eighty concerns that 
pictured potential agricultural 
eats ; ; equipment. Some things were big 
SHE LUNKENHEIMER CO, Cigcnnati24,0hie U.S.4 | and others small; such miscelle 

neous collection as:— steel shop 


For Better Valve Values, Specify Lunkenheimer! 


Export Department: 318-322 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. : 
furniture (work benches and feed 


trucks); stencil machines; safety 
ladder shoes; scrubbing machines 
(for dairy barns, poultry and hog 
houses) ; bag sewers and fastening 
machines (for use on combines) ; 
Iron Body Gate wire rope slings ; safety hoist hooks; 
an electric car-puller (wagon spot- 
ter and stable cleaner); gear and 
wheel pullers—many others. 

Let not the machinery - maker 
think that the farmer market is nec- 
essarily a small and troublesome 
side-line. Some very large companies 
have not found it so. There is Ford 
with his trucks and tractors. Allis- 
Chalmers have not found their agri- 
Your LUNKENHEIMER Distributor / cultural adventure inconsequential. 
Lunkenheimer Distributors are located in the principal indus- “ In all this maze of industrial adver- 
trial centers. There is one near you fully equipped to assist : ahs a 
with your maintenance and operation problems. Call on him. tisIng one sees a respectable list of 

names with which the farmer is al- 


ready familiar: International Har- 


BRONZE, IRON, STEEL, AND CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY VALVES— vester; Farquhar; De Laval; Fair- 


AIR DEVICES, LUBRICATORS, AIRCRAFT FITTINGS banks-Morse; Allis-Chalmers; Cat- 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Farm Implement Needs 
(Continued from page 80) 


erpillar Tractor; Food Machinery 
Co; Continental Gin Co.; Sisal 
Kraft Paper, and others. 
Understand, too, that the post- 
war farmer will deal in a price range 
far higher than that of his father, 
and in one that to his grandfather 
would have seemed incredible. 
Great-grandfather, with cogitation, 
fear and trembling, finally parted 


with fifty dollars for a new horse- 
drawn mowing machine, which he 
hoped would last for thirty years. 
His son, with almost equal doubts 
and fears, paid a hundred and fifty 
for a binder. But grandson takes 
the buying of five-hundred-dollar 
cornpickers and fifteen-iundred-dol- 
lar combines as all in the day’s work 
—and he of the post-war generation 
of young farmers will not wiggle an 
eyelash ove: the purchase of five- to 
ten-thousand-dollar automotive 


farm machines. And this young man 
will often turn off a volume of work 
in an hour er two, sometimes pos- 
sibly in minutes, that would have 
taken ox- and horse-using grandfath- 
er a week or more. A hundred years 
after the pioneer days of the “ro- 
mance of the reaper’, the last of the 
major crops, cotton and sugar, are 
just beginning to be mastered by ma- 
chinery, and the mechanization of 
agriculture is still a lusty, growing 
infant industry. 





SCREW MACHINE PARTS 


STEEL - BRASS - STAINLESS- 


May we soloe your 
SOVEW- 


muachine problems? 


Hexagon Head Cap 


STEEL 


SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS 


MILTON, 


PENNS YLVANIA. 


Screws Hexagon Semi-Finished Nuts 


Special Screw Machine Products 


to blue print or sample. 


Mi. Wesr Screw Provucrs Co. 


— 


Missouri 








P. O. BOX 28 





Crawford Sprinkler Supply Co. 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Automatic — Sprinkler Systems 
Heating, Boiler and Industrial Piping 
Pipe, Valves and Fittings 


EAST POINT, GA. 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 

















TRUCTURAL 
TEEL 


® 


for 


Greensboro 


UILDINGS 
and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tons per Month. 3000 Tons in Stock 


Carolina Steel and Iron Company 
The Largest Steel Fabricators in the Carolinas 


S. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 
New York - 





North Carolina 





Chicago - Pittsburgh - Los Angeles 


Reversible Hammer Mills 
Impactors 
Single Rolls 
Granulators 
Bradford Breakers 
Bradford Hammermills 
Log Washers 


ALL HEAVY DUTY 


w» Liberty Buildin 
— STEELBUILT 








CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL CO. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


x) 
VZAVAWA 





“1% PERFORATED 


We carry a large stock for 


‘Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 


ntal and Industrialj 


METALS 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 





CANNING MACHINERY 
~FRUITS-~ VEGETABLES: FISH -Etc. 


AIT 
N 


DEHYDRATING 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC 


EQUIPME 


BALTIMORE.MD. 


=“ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP'N. 


Mount Alry, N. C. 
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Inventor Joins Jack & Heintz he became a gear expert. Since 1920 he has 
been an independent inventor and consulting ° 
engineer, and has acquired over 60 U. S. and Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc, 
greens many foreign patents. Serving American Industry Since 1916 


: INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
P.C.A. Appoints Managers Cost Reduction» Improved Wages 


Appointments of five new station managers Production Management 

to thal ‘“" 3 ne pe agg omg Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 ~ Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
embraced in the Norfolk-Knoxville route o 4 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines have been an- Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toroate 1 
nounced by J. H. Carmichael, PCA _ vice- 
nieve penton in charge = operations. The ——e 
pointments were made in connection with 

PCA’s erepeterees £0 monies ye A air serv- M AN U F A Cc T U R E R S: 
ice over the Norfolk-Knoxville route on No- 
vember 15. The new station managers and @ po Regu hing —_ =— a 
their assignments: D. T. Metzger, Elizabeth write in detail to: em, 
uy ig 4 Je Sie. Rocky manne Hg oO. 4 

ilgreen, Raleigh-Durham; Denman C. Snow, . H. 
Greensboro-High Point; and Alan Bland, c/o L. H cule Gaaiiee Agen 


Asheville- sonville. 
neater emeniiealiants Monadnock Building, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Marine Engineering Research 


Project : 
J @ Inventions for Sale 
, Waterman ges es Corp., seni, ae. 
nas announced establishment of a researc 
project in the engineering research divisions, MANUF ACTURERS—Write for our FREY 
Southern Research Institute. The program Classification Sheet of Inventions for 
will include all phases of design and improve- covering 135 main subjects, and in one «@ 
ments of marine equipment and will be under more of which pad will doubtless be ip 
the direction of EK. N. Kemler, head of the terested, ADAM FISHER CO., 578 Enright 
division, and G. B. Clark of the Waterman St. Louis, Mo. 
research laboratory. a 
MANUFACTURERS—Need a New Product} 
You name it. We have it or can obtain it 
= you. vd a ee of _ kind. All 
r .: ; e > ype products. se usiness letterh 

Jack & Heintz, Cleveland, Ohio, recently INVENTION REPORTER, 11106 S. lane 


made a valuable addition to their engineer- } «) b 

ing staff by acquiring the exclusive services D dele ye if ) Tg fn wood Dr., Chicago 43, Ill. 

of the well-known mathematician, inventor Dow a 
SSS 
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Nikola Trbojevich 


and gear expert, Nikola Trbojevich. Mr. 
nage iy ows ire vl ———- a a —_- ad 
uate of the University of Budapest, came to ALISTIC, s w 

the United States in 1914 to take a student =e . serena nacacnete a Patent Attorneys 
ergineering course with the Western Elec- PICTURES OF INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
tric Co., ead — to eer | ony age at ng cl PAUL B. EATON 
western University. Deciding to stay in this nENT A ; 

country, he obtained a position as an engineer GWATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE joo.n sonnston Bldg, Charlotte, N.C 
wit e nois Too orks, cago, whic = a ” a) 
he held from 1915 to 1920, during which time POST OFFICE BOX 1186 514 Munsey Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

















@ Men Wanted 


All-welded sand barge of two sand compartments DRAFTSMAN 
Concern doing national business requires 
draftsman with experience on industrial 
ovens and/or dust collecting systems, Per. 
manent position assured to right man, with 
sales engineering future if desired. Give 
complete educational and experience history 
and send recent photograph. No. 9657, care 
of Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 3, Md 








NOTICE 
Change of Size 


Build f S tarting with issue of Janu- 
weet! sree ; 5 ary, 1946, the untrimmed and 
PIIEASHOLCCCOMTRTGMGRRGLRGKCEE §=©PONTOONS trimmed dimensions of both 
DERRICK HULLS 
floating equipment DREDGE AND MANUFACTURERS RECORD 

: TOWBOAT HULLS 

for rivers and STEEL DRY DOCKS and the 


GATES 
harbors. CONSTRUCTION Monthly 


\ will be slightly increased to 











Ways at Ambridge, Pa.,and Trenton, N. J. Untrimmed ....85e" x 1134" 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY (2447 Trimmed ......8%2" x 1112" 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. e 
Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other principal cities | 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors < The type page will aut be 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
changed but will remain 


UNITED STATES STEEL standard 7” x 10”. 
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The RIGHT to work is a RIGHT in- 
herent in each individual. Today it is 
being denied until tribute is paid. 

When the decision—to work or not to 
work—is surrendered to those who 
direct group action, the individual be- 
comes party to a CONSPIRACY that 
destroys the RIGHT. 








NSTALLING a new switchboard doesn’t 

have to be a big job. The Shaw Electric 

Company of Newark just recently made 
this interesting installation. 


In addition to the old live face distribu- 
tion switchboard there were four large 
cabinets housing the service equipment. 
Though this change-over was made while 
the building was closed, it is frequently 
possible to install a section at a time with 
only slight interruption of service. 


Interesting, too, are the individual 
SHUTLBRAK switches embodying an 
entirely new switching principle, that of 
rolling contacts with a faster-than-the-eye 


shuttle motion within a completely insu- 
lated, damp proof chamber. Quality of 
performance and ease of operation actually 
improve year after year as the heavily sil- 
vered copper rollers move into position 
under line pressure contacts. 


Frank Adam SHUTLBRAK switch- 
boards have a full range of capacities from 
30 to 1200 amperes, 250 volts AC or DC 
and 575 volts AC in 2, 3 and 4 poles. 
Write for the name of our nearest repre- 
sentative. He will be glad to answer your 
questions without any obligation. 


Frank Adam Electric Co., Box 357, St. Louis, Mo. 





eee aoe ete GS a ecco ADAM ELECTRIC CO. 
ST.LOUIS, MO.U.S.A. 





Makers of BUSDUCT e PANELBOARDS e SWITCHBOARDS e SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


“The Manufactur. 
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Tan man is now a civilian in Knoxville, Tennessee. There are 
28,000 others just like him who are coming back with newly acquired 


skills and trades to offer industry in the Knoxville area. Add to this, 
an existing labor supply of over 100,000, including 75,000 highly 
skilled atomic bomb workers in this area, and you have a giant pool 
to draw from—precision trained personnel in synthetics, electronics, 
chemicals, plastics, textiles, metal working, wood working, enpineer- 
ing and research—an endless array of crafts of almost every type and 
description. That’s one reason why industry is choosing Knoxville 
as a site for new plants. No other section offers a more central loca- 
tion to men, materials and markets. Be sure to investigate Knoxville, 
Tennessee—home of cheap TVA electric power. 


The FACTS You Want! 


Write for the latest booklet outlining Knoxville's resources. If you pre- 
fer, Knoxville's competent industrial engineer will be glad to call on 
you and to prepare a confidential analysis for you. Write or call: H. 
Bradford Jones, Power & Light Building, Knoxville, Tenn. Phone 3-1161 
—no obligation. 
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KNOXVILLE offers ose 


—_ - BORN skilled 
labor 


CHEAP TVA electric 
power, gas and water 


~/RICH resources 


/ VARIETY of basic 
products 


/ BETTER living 


AMPLE transportation 
facilities 


»/GATEWAY to mass 
markets 


/DIVERSIFIED agri- 
cultural products 


EXCELLENT plant sites 











* * 


Eighteenth in a series of community 
development advertisements spon- 
sored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Knoxville Utilities Board 
and other civic and business groups. 





KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 





— 


“The M 


Industrial Frontier Of The New South! 
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CONCERNING ANOTHER SMALL BUSINESS WITH ROOTS 


Knifed in the middle by Imagineering 


Price cutting like this is what America 
needs more of. 

It came about when Lewyt Corporation, 
Brooklyn, teamed up with Alcoa to make 
something better and cheaper of aluminum 
by Imagineering ... letting imagination soar, 
then engineering it down to earth. 

In 1941, Lewyt landed a sizable order for an 
aluminum part for automatic pilots. It 
called for aluminum tubing, scarce at the 
time. Required much welding, and welders 
were hard to hire. Tough test “specs” ran 
rejections up to 40%. 

“Need it be made of tubing as it always 
has been?” Lewyt engineers wondered. 
“Let’s Imagineer with Alcoa. Maybe they 
can sock out impact extrusions for us.” 

Impact extrusions are made by bashing 
an aluminum disc so hard that the metal 
squirts up around the punch. A symmetri- 
cal, thin-walled shell, closed at one end, is 


produced. No impact extrusions as large as 
Lewyt needed had even been made. 

After much nimble-witted Imagineering 
by Lewyt and Alcoa engineers, special 
tools were designed and built for the job. 
Then a big Alcoa press, the only one 
of its size in captivity, “socked out” the 
shells .. . 500 a day. 

Lewyt’s output jumped. Only one-sixth 
as much welding was needed. Rejections 
nose-dived. So did the price to the prime 
contractor... from $38.10 on the original 
contract to $18.85 on the final invoice. 

Recognizing that America prospers only as 
small business prospers . . . providing addi- 
tional jobs and opportunity for millions of 
workers .. . Alcoa stands ready to assist any 
manufacturer, large or small, in the solution 
of problems involving the use of aluminum. 
ALUMINUM CompaNy oF AMERICA, 2109 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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ATOMIC BOMB PLANT 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


About 175 acres of Barrett Roofs were 
used in the construction of Manhattan 
Project's Atomic Bomb plant and this 
75,000-population city. Barrett Ap- 
proved Roofers: Interstate Roofing 
Co., Anniston, Ala., G. G. Ray & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., and Tennessee Roof- 
ing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 





IMPORTANT AT IMPORTANT PLACES 





,.. 7,620,000 sq. ft. of BARRETT ROOFS! 





EVER has the need for dependable roof protec- 
tion been more clearly highlighted than in the 
construction and operation of the U. S. Government’s 
Manhattan Project, at the Clinton Engineer Works, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. For here, under direction of the 
War Department, the united efforts of science and 
industry culminated in the atomic bomb, the most 
potent military weapon and greatest scientific achieve- 
ment in history. 
In the vital race against time and the Axis, no de- 
lays or interruptions in production could be tolerated. 


Piant and equipment had to operate at complete 
efficiency all of the time. 

Barrett is proud to have had a not unimportant 
part in this mammoth project. The 7,620,000 sq. ft. 
of Barrett Roofs applied at Oak Ridge constitutes 
one of the largest single orders for roofing materials 
in the history of the industry. It included 4,500,000 
sq. ft. of Barrett Coal-tar Pitch and Felt built-up roofs, 
and 3,120,000 sq. ft. of Barrett Dublecote Shingles 
and other prepared roofings used principally 
for workers’ homes, schools and stores. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


2800 So. Sacramento Ave. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Birmingham 
Chicago 23, Ill. Alabama 
In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd. 

5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 


FOR 


MECEMBER NINETEEN FORTY-FIVE 




















It takes skill and experience to produce fabricated steel] 
to fit the complex requirements of a bridge or a sky- 
scraper. In 35 years of research and development, 
Ingalls has become a specialist in “tailoring” steel to 
exact specifications. From its three large modern plants, 
located at Birmingham and Pittsburgh, Ingalls has ship- 
ped thousands of tons of fabricated structural steel and 
plate work—cut and shaped to fit virtually every type 
of construction. The Steel Construction Company, an 
Ingalls subsidiary, is maintained to provide competent 
erection services when desired. 

We take pride in our reputation built on ability to 
deliver a wide variety of steel requirements according 


to specifications and schedules at reasonable cost. 





IN STEEL FABRICATIO 


YVV VY 4% 


STEEL 














THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY, THE INGALLS 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION, The Steel Construction 
Company, Birmingham Tank Company. Offices at BIR- 
MINGHAM, New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans. Fabricating plants at Birmingham and Pitts- 
burgh. Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., Decatur, Ala. 
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